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Grim Tales in the English Classroom 

Larry Danielson 
Department of English, University of Illinois 
AT Urbana-Champaign 

In the fall *ss'^e of this journal I suggested several conven- 
tional uses of folk literature in the English classroom, for example, 
in the introduction of poetry and short-stor}^ units and in the 
discussion of metaphor, simik, literature-culture relations, and 
diverse treatments of character and plot development.^ Each 
possibility, however, was described quite generally. The following 
pages delineate more explicitly the uses that a particular kind of 
folk narrative, at present very popular 'in youth culture, might 
serve in the secondary school literature^ class. 

Legend as defined by most folklorists is a traditional narrative 
that purportedly relates an actual occurrence or deals with the 
story content in a believable fashion. The legend is placed in a 
realistic world that is familiar to us, often replete with specific 
place-names and "real" people, but its basic plot appears in many 
versions widely scattered over a geographic area, even though the 
' narrative usually begins with a validating citation of the trust- 
worthy source from whom it was heard.- Legend events are lo- 
cated in an everyday reality and are described in a conversational, 
informal manner rather than in the high stylization that charac- 
terizes the joke or Marchen (magic tale). Instead of "Have you 
heard the one about . . or "Once upon a time," we are alerted to 
tjde special kind of folk narrative that is the legend by such words 
^s, "I heard the strangest story about my neighbor's cousin the 
pther day." Immediately, skeptical though we may be, we are 
prepared^o Ifsten to the story without formalized entry into a 
fantasy world. It takes place in our own reality. We may or may 
not believe the narrative, but we do not willingly suspend our dis- 

This is the second part of Professor Danielson's two-part essay on the 
uses of folk literature in the English classroom. Part. One appeared in the 
Fall 1976 issue of this journal. 

1 
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belief when we hear the stor>*, as we must for a -magic tale, in 
order to become involved in thfe events. Instead, we believe, we 
&uspect, we scoff, or take a position somewhere between these 
alternatives, but we bring to bear on the storv' content belief cri- 
teria that we use in our day-to-day .lives.^ 

The supernatural legend involves extra-human, agents, for in- 
stance, ghosts or. In religious legend, such figures as saints. A 
secular supernatural legerxd often collected in the past several 
decades is that of the ghostly hitchhiker. In its core form, a 
traveler picks up a hitchhiker, who sometimes communicates pro- 
phetic information to the driver, sometimes not. The stor\' con- 
cludes with the sudden and unexplained disappearance of the 
hitchhiker from the car. In many versions the ghostly, nature of 
tile fellow-traveler is later conjirmed by surprising evidence/ 

In contrast, the urban legend does not deal with the supernatu- 
ral, but describes the grotesque, v.-hich, though shocking, is within 
the range of actual possibility in the natural world. The story of 
the threatened baby-sitter^ for example, is often related as an 
historical occurrence in adolescent circles: 

This is n stor>' about a baby-sitter and a terrifying experience that 
she had. There was a young girl about high school age who went to 
baby-sit one evening. She arrived at the house early in the evening so 
that she had to c<^ok dinner for the children, play with them a little 
bit, and then later on, about 7:30, she put ihem to bed So^ she went 
downstairs and was just sitting around reading and watching televi- 
sion and the telephone rang. And she went to answer it and there was 
this male voice on the other end saying, "At 10:30 I'm going to kill 
the children and then I'm going to come after you." And the girl 
thought it was a crank call and she was a little scared but she just 
put it otT as a joke that :iomeone was playing on her and she hung up. 
About half an hour later the phone rang again. And the same male - 
voice said, "At 10:30 I'm going to come in and I'm going to kill the 
children and then I'm coming after you/* 

At this. point the girl was getting a little more scared because she 
thought the 'man might be, you know, a maniac and might actually 
comc and do some-thing. But she decided that she would siu\ go on 
and juf^t sit around and wait. And she thought about going upstairs 
and looking in on the children because she hadn't been up there for 
awhile but she decided against it, just. she didn't think anything 
was wrong. .-Xnd the third time, about half an hour later, the telephone 
rang. And this male voice said, "It's getting closer to the time and I'm 
going to come after the children and I'm going to get you too." 

And at this point the girl got very upset and she decided that she 
would call the iwlicc. And she called the operator and told her the 
story of what had hai)pened and the operator said, "AH right, you 
know, we '11 take care of it if he calls back again just keep him on the 
line and we'll put a tracer on it." 

And the girl sat around; she was very nervous but decided that it 
was the best thing that she could do. Pretty soon the phone rang 
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again. She ran to answer :L And it was the man. She tried to talk to 
him a little bit more and tried to get some inTorrnation out of him but 
all^ that he would say was. "I'm going to come in at 10:30 and I'm 
going to kill the children and then I'm coming after \ou." And the 
girl hung up the phone and was just terrified but could do notliing 
but just sit and u'ait. And the -"hone rang again. And she answered it 
and the operator was on the other end and she said, "Get out of the 
hous e^immediatelv : don't go upstairs; don't do an\-thing; just you 
leave the house. When you get out there, tlicre will be policemen out- 
side and they'll take care of it," 

The girl was just really petrified and she thought she should check 
the children or something but decided, that it the operator told her to 
get. out she should! get out. So she went outside und when she got out 
there she was talking to tlie policemen and ihe\- told her that when 
they traced the call it was made on the extension frum the upstairs 
line and that the whole time the man was talking- to her he had been 
in the house and that he had already murdered both the children who 
were found torn to bits in the bedroom. Had she waited any longer 
she wou'd have gotten it too.* 

The story of the shoplifted pa.a'el containing, unknown to the 
thief, the body of a deceased pet is usually narrated with convinc- 
ing details of person and place, as in the following gossip column 
item from the Chicago Daily Xczcs: 

Another Chicago tale. .\ tearful lady bought a iloral piece from 
Al Pala at Michael Lavin Flowers, 407 \V. Washington. She had her 
late poodle in a shnjipinL; ha.:;; and was bnsi^ g toward a pet cemetery 
wi-st of Chicago. Hours later, the woman phoned. Her shopping bag. 
complete with dr,g and wreath, hail been snatched as she left the bus. 
Really, Al? ••Kcally." iJoggone.* 

The urban legend is very much in tunc' with contemporary inter- 
ests, and over tho j)a5t lev.* years stories about outlandi^ih micro- 
wave oven ineT^-ents. surprising /and nauseating) contents dis- 
covered in fast-fo(jd jjurcliases, ai^d drug experiences^ with horrible 
consequences iiavc appeared in (jral tradition. It is clear that many 
of these stories are not lor the (jiieasy. They often invplve tne 
unnerving, the bizarre., death, or bodily mutilation. If such subject 
matter gives a teacher pause, however, we may ask how many 
American literature textbooks include "The Telltale Heart," "The 
Pit and the Pendulum." and "The Cask of Amontillado," all shar^ 
ing the imprimatur of decades of classroom use. 

The urban lei^end apj)ears to be especially meaningful in adoles- 
cent culture. In fact, most of .the texts now puljlished have been 
collected from high school and college students. If, then, these 
nar'*at!ves are significant to young aduUs as a special type of 
literature, they can be scrutinized with little student resistance in 
the same way that a Poe short st(jry can be studied. F.ecause these 
oral narratives are short, non-rellective, and relatively simple in 
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construction, we can easily raise questions about structure, style, 
diction, and tone in their discussion. As important, we can con- ■ 
front important questions about the meaning and function of 
literature. Tliese narratives are told and re-created by the group 
tmdertaking their study, and therefore the analysis of the texts 
becomes more than a iiierar>- analysis of works far removed in 
time and space. Instead, the teacher and student are studying their 
ovr-n informal literature, albeit an oral one. If we begin to con- 
sider the stories that we share with one another as a meaningful ' 
kind of literature, an oral art form, and pay attention to their 
structural, stylistic, and psychological components, it may be 
easier to move on from the folkloric texts to study the same ques- 
tions in belletristic narrative. 

Urban legend texts transcribed from oral tradition may be 
found in such joumais as Indiana Folklore, which often publishes 
a variety of such narratives.' It would be even more satisfying, 
however, if several ve-?sions of the same narrative could be col-^ 
lected by the students themselves^nd^carefuLaranscriptionsy-of 
the ty>e:recDrde4-matmatr^^ in-class literary analysis, 

—^''The "Runav/ay Grandmother" story is a good example of an 
urban legend that circulates vigorously in contem.porary oral tra- 
dition. The following three versions^ were collected in the 1960's 
and attest to the vigor of the genre: 



Well. I heard this true story from my neighbor. I don't remembcr 
which neighbor, but I believe it was my neighbor called Mary Randolf. 
Mary called up one day and was almost in a state of shock. She told 
Mama this story and Mama didn't believe it. Later Mary came over to 
our house and repeated the story to me. 

It happened to her friend's family (I don't know their name) as 
they were traveling across the desert to California. Within this station 
wagon there was a father, a mother and their children, and the 
mother-in-law who everyone called "Grandma." And as they were 
going across the desert Grandma became sick and she died. Now they 
didn't want to alarm the children and they didn't want to leave 
Grandma out in the desert so the only place they had room for her 
where she — her smell wouldn't bother the children — was to strap 
her on top of the station wagon along with the baggage with a tarp 
over her, of course. And as they were traveling across the desert 
they kept looking for a town where they could deposit Grandma. They 
finally arrived in a small town in Arizona where they stopped at a 
filling station and they went in to report Grandma's death. And while 
they were within the filling station somebody stole the station wagon 
and when they went out — no station wagon and no Grandma! Well, 
it wasn*t very funny even though it sounds like it because they have 
to wait seven years now to prove that Grandma is dead before they 
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can coiled any insurance. And they've never been able to Bad cither 
the car.or Grandma. This actially happened. 

They couldn't leave Grandma out in the desert. Not only because 
— uh — ir wasn't right to leave a body out in the desert but also for 
^insurance and also to prove it wasn't murder and also to prove ti:ere 
was a body in an^* court prdceedings. 

Told by Karen Rae Darko, 22, Gar,-. CoHccted by Gerri Bard. 

B 

I first heard this 5tor>- in Columbus, Indiana, in the fall or^l%3. It 
was supposed lo have happened to the brother of a local doctor and 
his family — the "gpndmother" being his moth^T-in-Iaw. The family, 
consisting of the brother and his wife, their children, and, of course^_ 
the grandmother, took a vacation t o the Upper Ftninsnla of 'Michigan. 
Loaded down^rth" camping gear and all the necessar>' baggage, the 
-^mriV'lnade its way to an isolateii area and proceeded to set up a 
campsite. On the second night, maybe frum unfamiliar physical activ- 
ity, the grandmother had a lieart attack and died. 

2ifiles away from civilization, the grief stricken family had to get 
the body to an undertaker. It was inconceivable that the body ride in 
the back of the station wagon whh the children, v,*ho had been very 
close to their grandmother, so, placed in a sleeping bag, it was strapped 
to the luggage carrier on top. 

After riding many hours, they finally came to a town large enough 
to have a mortuar>'. No member of the nearly hysterical family wanted . 
to remain with the car and, they all went in, leaving the car and corpse 
unattended. VVlien they finally emerged, they found to their horror that 
the car and all its contents had been stolen. The stripped car was 
found a few weeks later without the corpse and at the time I heard, 
the story it was still missing. 

Told by Carolyn Hinkle^ Indianapolis, 1966. 

c 

Well, once there was this family and they had been waiting to go 
-abroad for. oh, a number of years, and finally their big chance came. 
They packed up all of their things — had their car shipped over — 
and were soon in Europe and ready to go sightseeing. There were five 
of them and they had a rather small car and it was pretty crowded. 
There were the two parents and two children and a grandmother. 

Well, a trip to Europe can be quite a strain on an old woman. And 
she hadn't been in too good of health anyway, and that was one of 
the reasons they took the trip, so she could see all of the "European 
Wonders" before she died. 

Anyway, one day when they woke up they found that the grand- 
mother had died during the night. Well, they didn't know what to do 
because here they were, 3,000 miles away from home and across an 
ocean yet, and they were the grandmother's only living relatives so 
they couldn't just send a body back to the States with no one to re- 
ceive it. They were going to be starting home soon, anyway^ so out of 
desperation they wrapped the grandmother's body in a piece of can- 
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vas ajad tied It to the top of their smaJI car — which, by the way, made 
much more room inside the car. 

And as they were making their last rourd across !he village where 
they were staring ihe>- decided to sto-j ar-J cat their la>t European 
meal at a small, quaint restaitrant. 

Wcil^ it hapr^r.ed that while they were in there son:eone stole ine 
car with the grandn>o:her on top. For some reason they weren't too 
%vor ried about t^c vvli dc Sil-janor;, tl.ey ;u-: wondered wnat trc looks 
on *.he crocks' face -.voiild U: '•viien :hey d:>cc.vcred t::e >:ra: ,;e cor.- 
ter.ts of the canvas. 

Told hy Gloria Scheuerc, 21. of Fort \Va>-r.e. majoring elementary 
educatfon ai Indiana University. nKx-mincton. ^^ile heard it frw her 
mother as a true e-»er.t. Colicctcd by Cindy Xcl?-n. l'^>. 

The sicrv has dilTused rapidly throughout the western world 
within the past tN/o decades and is easily collected in both North 
America and Eun-ix:. Newspapers have published it as fact, and it 
has provided the basis for an Alfred Hitchcock television drama 
and two prose literary versions in Europe.^ 

The first literary (juestion to be asked concerns the basic struc- 
ture of the story. How is the narrative organized and developed? 
What event sequence shapes its subject matter? After an optional' 
•introduction, which often includes "evidence" validating the, truth 
of the storv ( e.g.. names, places, dates, reli--^bility of sources, as 
in texts A an<i W ). th.e following structural components are shared 
bv all three \er-it?:is: 1) 'family pleasure trip in a remote or alien 
terriiorv; 2) <!va:h of passenger :.3) problem of derding with the 
corpse satisfactorily: 4) temporary solution to the- problem; :>) 
final and a]>]iarently successful resolution of the problem nearly 
achieved; 6} inadvertent tlieft of the cori)Se. often causing addi- 
tional problems and /or anxieties.^" 

Central to the narrative, of course, is tlie problem of tran.sport- 
ing the cori^se. dealing with it effectively until those whose joh it 
is "can assume that special responsibility. The difficulty comprises 
the Icngtliiest ami nn.st *ietailed segment of the story.'' It covers 
ahout half tiic Icr.gth of the full narrative in all three texts and 
it is central U> each variation on the theme. 

The structural organization of the story implements a series of 
ironic contrasts: the preliminary siiuati'ai. a family vacation, shifts 
suddenlv fr.nn plea.^am idyll to nightmare; a family member be- 
-loved and respected according to our i»ublic western value system 
must- be treated like a piece of camping equiinnent; and, most 
dramaticallv. a satisi'act(iry resolution ot the crisis "appears to be 
at hand, but another reversal occurs that is impossible to resolve. 
As a result, haunting questions remain unanswered. Did the 
grandtna ever receive proper burial? How is the family to explain 



this bizarre experience to friends and relatives at home? How does 
one argue one's innocence to the authorities? What u-as the thief's 
response to the surprising bageas^e? 

The stmctural sequence at its n^.ost abstract can be described 
as 1) problem; 2) solution — dimcult, but apparently successful; 
3) dramatic rci'ersal, the rirst solution causing yet another prob- 
lem that cannot be solved. This pattern is r\piral of many sus-' 
penseful i:arra:ives about danger, death, and the grotesque, and 
most of us as readers and listeners rind it a per\-ersely thrilling 
structural sequence.'- We are satishcd with the problem's solu- 
tion, lulled into relative complacency, and then shocked again \vith 
the sudden reversal, the drama:. j tun.-abtjut that, raises unan-' 
swered questions to brooti upon. 

The three texts, though sharing tht same basic structure and 
subject matter, arc dissimilar in style. The narrators tell their 
stories quite differently from one another. Version R. for example, 
is a compact narrative, rather tightly constructed, and not as in- 
tonnally told as versions .-\ and C. Its diction is sjiecinc. almost 
self-conscious. Adverbial and adjectival phrases describe details 
that in versions A and C are expressed in independent and depen- 
dent clauses. Although version P» is ':he shortest narrative of the 
three, it is most heavily loaded with specific descriptions of behav- 
ior and emotional states. Contrast, for instance, tiie narrators' 
tre:.tment of the.den.th in the three texts. In version A the descnp* 
tion is brief antl to the point: "And as tiiey were going across the 
desert Grandma became sick and she died.** Tn version C the 
depiction is prolix, but informative, even though it is not specific 
about the time and cause of death: "Well, a trip to Europe can 
be quite a strain on an old woman. And she hadn't been in too 
good of health, anyway, and that was. one of the reasons they took 
the tri:>. so she ct^dd see all of the 'F.uropean Wonders' before 
she died." A simple nitliy sentence in version Ii is the most specific 
of the three: "On the second night, mnybe from unfamiliar physi- 
cal activity, the grandmother had a heart attack and died." \^ersidn 
B, then, gives us detailed information about the death. A handles 
the event quickly and generally, and C provides a vague, but com- 
paratively lengthy preparation for the event.' Note, too, that text 
C is more colloquial in style than B. using such phrases as "in too 
good of health," filler words like "well"' and "an}-way," and, as 
in version A. chains of independent clauses. 

The descrij;tion of the imal difficulty also provides significant 
stylistic contrasts. Again", version I) is rjuite self-conscious in dic- 
tion: "When they hnally emerged, they found to iheir horror that 
the car and all its contents had been stolen.*' The narrator has the 
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family "emerge." She notes their "horror," rather ttian ^Ict us 
imagine the family's initial response as^n texts A and C, respec- 
tively; "And while they were ^yithin the filling, station somebody 
stole the station wagon and then they went out — no station wagon 
and no Grandma !" and "Well, it happened that while they were 
in there someone stole the-par with the grandmother on top." Art- 
. fully, narrator A does not prepare us for the theft, but allows us 
to share the sudde;n astonishment with the' horrified family. In 
contrast, version A makes us privy to the theft while the unsus- 
pecting family is in the filling station and C dispatches the theft 
ludicrously rather than dramatically: ".,. someone stole the car 
; with the grandmother on top." Text B, in fact, is so tightly con- 
* structed and refined in style that we might suspect that the narra- 
tive has been carefully considered and self-consciously written out 
/rather than transcribed from an informal oral performance. 
/ Tonel is sometimes a difficult topic to introduce in the literature 
class, but attitude of the artist toward the subject matter and the 
expression of creative stance can be easily examined in the three 
texts ini question. The versions'diverge appreciably in their articu- 
lation of attitude and emotional tenor.' 

Version A contains little expression of familial grief or horror. 
A kind of hard-nosed practicaHty toward •'the problem character-, 
izes the family's concerns anJ^ehavior, The corpse is placed on 
top of the station wagon because "they didn't want to alarm the 
children and they didn't want to leave Grandma out in the desert," 
and because "her smell would bother the children." The narrator 
goes on to emphasize the difficulties that the rorpse causes the 
family: not only have they lost a family member, but the insurance 
cannot be collected for seven years. The last sentences in version 
A defend at length the family's decision to carry the body back 
to civilization, but the rationale does not emphasize overpowering 
moral or emotional commitment. "It wasn't right" to "leave 
Grandma out in the desert," but, as significant, the insu'rance prob- 
lem was a consideration, as well as a possible murder charge. 

Text B carefully creates the tone ^ye may feel is more appropri- 
ate to the subject matter. The family is "grief stricken" at the 
death, worried aboiit getting the body to the undertaker for proper 
(and. respectful?) treatment, and anxious about possible psycho- 
logical damage to the children "who had been very close to their 
grandmother," Not surprisingly, by' the end of the-trip the family 
is "nearly hysterical," and, finally, "horrified" by the theft. This 
group is not the practical, tough-minded unit we find in version 
A, nor the rather happy-go-lucky family of version C, 



TTie last text comes close to comic narrative, and it is jaunty and 
. up-beat Rather than Jeave for th^' United States immediately, the 
family, it is implied, continues th^ last of the vacation With "much 
more room' inside the Ur/* (Every cloud has a silver lining,) 
When the theft is discovered after a delightful meal stop, the 
family members are not 'Uoo^VDfUcdabout the whole situation,** 
but instead muse with wry hunior orTTTi'^ chief's response to the 
unusual cargo. It is interesting that this version contains no intro- 
ductory validation as do texts A and B, and no specific informa- 
tion about the narrator's relation to the family, however remote. 
The lack of such data and the tone of the story indicate that quite 
a different attitude towards the events and their relation to histori- 
cal occurrence is involved. Text C is more closely related in form 
and rhetoric to comic narrative than to thciocalized urban legend. 
Its surface texture contrasts distinctly with versions A and.B. In 
each text the details chosen for inclusion and emphasis, the asides, 
and the diction neatly coalesce to create three different tonalities, 
even though all three narratives share a common structure and 
content. ' ; 

More interesting, in my opinion, than the structural and stylistic 
elements in these texts is the question of meaning and function in 
such literature. What can we suggest about the relationship of 
these stories to the human ;l\Kpcricnce? What does the story 
^'mean*' to its narrators and their audiences? For what reasons, 
conscious and unconscious, is-^t told and. re-told? In addition to 
the narrative's entcrtainmenr powers, its grotesque and ludicrous 
images, and its deft irony ,Xve can consider its significance on ^less 
conscious levels of response. 

Linda Degh has suggested that in the runaway grandmother 
legend there survives the remnant of ancient fears about the re- 
turning dead and their dangerous powers. A very old and wide- 
spread complex' of belief, ritual, and narrative allowed humankind 
to find means to control the jealous and/or maligned dead from 
' molesting the living.! In our texts the dead person is rudely 
treated, and we never learn whether the corpse has been properly 
buried. Considering the' criminal circumstances, we tend to doubt 
it. Therefore, perhaps, there lingers in the! tale. the threat of the 
dead*s return to punish the living who are guilty of offenses 
against it. Though not explicit, that danger may be inferred, a 
remnant from past ages in which the supernatural was dreadfully 
afoot in the world. ■ 

Another interpretation of the story*s significance links it di- 
rectly to contemporary American society and its concerns. Many 
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folklorists agree that much of .the meaning of folklore is uncon- 
scious, providing a socially sanctioned outlet for the expression of 
that which cannot be articvilated by mo^e usual means, an accept- 
able public ventilation of hidden anxieties. Can we consider, for 
example, the fK)Ssibility of psychological projection at work in the 
telling of these stories, that is, the attribution to another person 
what is actually felt within oneself, sentiments that are painful to 
recognize and proscribed by our society? Alan Dundes suggests 
that the runaway grandmother legend reflects American attitudes 
toward the elderly grandparent and toward .death: 

grandmothers arc . trop -^ud tliclr unwelcome presence trans- 
forms family pleasure into nightJiinre. if this is an accurate depiction 
of general American family attitufjcs toward grandmothers (though 
not on the part of grandchildren^^, then the nature of the wish i.s obvi- 
ous; grandmother should take a trip from, which she doesn't return. 
This is precisely what happens in the legend. The psychological pur-* 
pose of the legend is thus to geLrid of grandmother. 

' Thus the whole wish in the legend might be expressed: (I) grand- 
mother should die; (2) someone should steal the body so wc do not 
have the bother, expense,- and sadness of burying it; and (3) we should 
get all of grandmother's money. Unfortunately, wish part 2 tends 
rule out or at least delay wish part 3." 

In onr texts we note that version A expresses specific aggi.. 
tion about the seven-year delay in collecting the life insurance and 
that' version C emphasizes the crowded condition of the car with 
grandmother [)resent and its robminess after her death. In all three 
texts the elderly person dies. Not only is she *'out of the way" 
literally, hut her body is treated outrageously, and, because of the 
timely theft, the family is spared the problem of body disposal. 
(The pointed remarks in versions A and B about grandmother's 
kinship status as mother-in-law are also suggestive.) In all three 
variants the elderly family member causes problems and ruins a 
vacation, but is eventually removed from the scene, first as a 
living entity :ind finally as a bodily presence. 

Such a psychological interpretation may at first seem farfetched, 
and more substantial data concerning' American attitudes toward 
the farpilial grandmother are needed to strengthen Dundes' argu- 
ment. A related hiterpretation can be more fully defended. Is it 
possible diat the grandmother figure in. the story represents the 
aged about whom younger Americans have such ambiyalent feel- 
ings? Similarly, does the grandmother's awkward death relate to 
our own personal anxieties about death — its process, painful'to 
consider, contradictions between expected behavior and . private 



sentiment, in its presence, and, ultimately, the reality of our own 
demise? Perhaps the grandmother figure efficiently and eflfectively 
allows u;; fo rebuke the elderly for living and, simultaneously, to 
confront our own fears about dying. | 

An examination of contemporary American I fitlitudes toward 
the aging, the dying, and death strengthens the argument. Open 
confrohtations with the reahties of aging and dying in our society 
are avoided. Wc have shielded ourselves and our children from 
death's presence and have created isolated communities for the 
elderly so that we may visit them at our own volition, but not be 
forced to deal with them daily. Wc have worked out elaborate 
.means to protect ourselves from facing the j)ersonal difficulties and 
discomforts thai ensue when a family member grows old and 
when death, at. any age, occurs. The aging and the dying have be- 
come an insult or a bother that wc would rather be left without. 
They drastically remind us of the finiteness of huinan life' and of 
the eventual conclusion of our own. " ~. 

Over the past few years, of course, psychologists have become 
aware of these anxieties and their problematic. lack of full expres- 
sion. Today we see -extraordinary public attention to these topics, 
formerly tabooed, in the mass media and educational 
Workshops, television ' ;n*<inis, magazine artick-. 
sellers point out our an us avoidance of aging aiui mial 
realities and try to teach us to deal with them openly and hon- 
estly;^^ We must struggle and, in effect, be taught like school 
children to accept the natural realities of aging and dying. Until 
we can do so, however, formal art forms in the cultivated arts and 
in the folk arts — as in the humble urbrln legend, — allow us to 
confront these anxieties Uiore comfortably. Such artistic expres- 
sions let us_deaLwith our covert fears and hostilities in a circum- 
spect manner, controlling them and. keeping them safely at a dis- 
tance. Through them we can project our own tensions and allow 
their expression through characters and actions in a story about 
other people — crazy people, silly people — but, ostensibly, not- 
about ourselves. 

/ The urban legend as a folklore genre in all its violent forms — 
stories about assault,' mutilation, and death — is perhaps csj/ecially 
rrieaning;' ;il to adolescents for whom these realities are particu- 
larly upsetting. Young people may be sensitized to these f . :rs be- 
cause of the dramatic physiological and psychological changes they 
are experiencing. However, narratives like "The Runaway Grand- 
mother" liav. a broader appeal, touching many of us ;^ .^eyond 
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adolescence. The storv speaks to those of us still victimized by 
private nightmares about human finalities and guilts about am- 
.mosities toward the old and dying. We are unable to find satisfy- 
ing ways of confronting these mysteries, kept silent and secret in 
our society until recently. Through such tales we arc given some 
sense of control over these tensions and a means of expressing 
them safely and publicly, without incrimination. 

The urban legend is but one kind of folk narrative that can be 
used in English classroom discussions. Some teachers (and stu- 
dents) may respond more enthusiastically to oral literature that 
is less morose. If so, the same (lucstions can be pursued using 
traditional magic tale versions, local historical legends, or ballad 
variants I have emphasized the uses of the urban legend because 
of its currency and popular appeal. The texts are easy for students 
to collect ill oral tradition and transcribe for class purposes. When 
we begin analyzing structure, style, tone, and meaning m the orz\ 
performances 'of those we know personally — our classmates and 
ourselves — forbidding literary terms lose some of their austerity. 
The texts are short and at first glance slight, but they yield valu- 
able experiences in literary analysis and the interpretation ot 
meaning. As important, like any verbal art, whether that of Haw- 
thorne Poe, or a second-hour junior in American literature, the 
stories dramatize for us the relationship between literature an- 
life. Ultimately, that's what our teaching is all about. 

NOTES 
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From the Comics to the Classics: 
Moving Students into the Study 
of Literature 

Galen R. Boehmk 
Olivet Nazarknk College . 
K^ANKAKEE, Illinois 

How to move students from :iircading to a study of literature 
is a problem which puzzles many teachers. Too many young people 
are in literature courses and yet are not learning about the craft 
of the writer. . They are unaware of an author's development of a 
theme through the interrelationship of such subordinate elements 
as character, situation, settW, symbolism, structure, dramatic 
irony, and point of view. Language arts teachers must learn to 
develop classroom situations in which students can be led mduc- 
tively to evaluate the merit of J^ny piece of literature. 

To involve students in a critical study of literature, I have used- 
a technique with college freshlnen that can effectively be adapted 
for students of any grade level In a three-week unit, niy major- 
objective is this: to have each student become proficient in describ- 
ing how an author effectively uses thq elements of literature men- 
tioned above to develop nn idea. To begin, I have the students turn 
to the comic section of the daily newspaper and select a connc 
strip that meets thrtc requirements: it must be three or four 
frames long, must be self-contained (not part of a continued 
series), and must be h^imorous and/or provide a perceptive in- 
sight into human nature. Comic strips frequently chosen include 
''Doonesbury," "Andy Capp," "Archie," Beetle Biiiley," and 
"Blondie." ' 

After the comic strip has been chosen and cu: from -the news- 
paper, I then ask that the frames be separated from each other and 
rearranged, if possible, to form an insight just as humorous and/ 
or as perceptive as the original. In many cases, the frames cannot 
be effectively rearranged, indicating to the students that a literary 
principle exists behind e^ch effective comic strip. If the frames can 
be rearranged, a differeiit insight emerges from the one that the 
cartoonist originally in:cndecl. What arti.stic elements cause this 
insight to change? 

PVom this inductive activity, the students decide that the car- 
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toonist must consider the following points in making his liuniorous 
and/or perceptive comment about human nature: 
- 1. Theme: Stated explicitly or more frequently implicitly, the" 
theme is the insight about human nature which the cartoonist 
wants the reader to gain after having examined all the frames of; 
the cartoon. Themes frequently used include these: men and 
women could communicate more effectively; people are more in- 
^ terested in domestic than moral issues; happiness is the possession 
of goods rather than the expression of love and compassion. 

2. Character: Each character may represent himself, a uni- 
versal character, or a .stock character. For instance, Archie in the 
comic strip of the same name represents the irresponsible high 
school student; Flo in "Andy Capp" represents llie nagging wife. 
A character's concei)t of himself as well as of others frequently 
changes thronghout the sequence of the frames. 

3. Plot or Situation: This is the combination of the circum- 
stances whichJ)ring the characters together. In the majority of 
the cartoons, a conllict arises early in the sequence because two 
characters of different personalities or ideologies do not view a 
situatic^' or another character in the same manner. On" cl*- -ncter 

T^^'''' ^^y^- 'H iacUially .vreK-.-: ihu (lilu ar- 

acter mighi look ai ihu sir . :ion more emo: onally. If only one 
character is present, he is usually questioning his relationship with 
an unseen second party. 

4. Setting: ,The background detail given in the various comics 
varies, with some strips more detailed than others. But in a series 
of three or four frames, the setting changes, even though slightly, 
to show the movement of th characters and the development of 
the theme. 

.5. Pomt of View: Fach ^f^iaracter has an attitude toward the 
subject at hand. The issue is to decide if any of the characters 
express the cartoonist's point of view or if the cartoonist's. view- 
point is. implied by the nisi^hts which the cbaracte'rs gain but do 
not state. 

6. Symbol: The nanit-, vnid the i)hysiques of the chc:racters fre- 
quently have symholic cumiotations. The name Mcrt Walker's 
character^ Beetle Bailey, connotes an insignificant individual whose 
thoughts have little value or merit. Miss Beezky's unattractive 
physique in "Archie" implies her servile role as the cafeteria 
worker. 

.7. Structure: The cartoonist must 'consider the framework of 
the cartocn in developing his thought; he is limited to visual 
images, three or four frames, and.a quickly grasped message. * 



8. Dramatic Irony: From the conflict, an insight about some- 
ohe or- about a situation emerges which the reader as well as one 
or more of the characters do not expect. Of the two characters in 
conflict, the one who usually voices the ironic comment and who 
usually' has the last speech in the comic strip is the seemingly 
servile, unintelligent one; this character can effectively manipulate 
the language to illustrate the "double-entendres" of the situation. 
The character who gains the insight is the seemingly sophisticated, 
intelligent individual who first'appcars as the one who can easily 
manipulate all aspects of his life. 




FIGURE i : The Hub of Critical Literature 



FiguH! 1 is a char- which ! caU the Hub of Critical Literature. 
1 devised it to illustrjle„the relationship of the 'eight literary com- 
pcncnts which the cartoonist can consider in developing his hu> 
morous and/or perceptive point about human nature. The theme 
ic. the focal point ; the remaining elements, indicated by the spokes, 
arc separate, identifiable entities, but they are nonetheless interre- 
late in developing the theme. The effectiveness of die theme dcf 
pends upon the author's skill in using the elements represented by 
the spokes in developing his literary work. With this' scheme m 
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mind, the students can objectively analyze why they laughed, 
chuckled, or gained an insight after looking at their chosen comic 
strips. 

The next step is showing the students how the components of 
the Hub of Critical Literature provide the basis for analyzing the 
art form behind any literary. selection, whether it be drama, poetry, 
biography, the novel, or the short story. To do this, I stress that 
analyzing the plot or the conflict of a portrayed situation fre- 
quently introduces one to the theme of the work; examining the 
relationship of the plot to the theme causes one to consider 
relationship of the other components of the Hub of Critical I.,iu . 
ature to the theme, 

To illustrate this thinking, I return to the daily newspaper, 
having e-iv'h student find a news story which deals with some kind 
of conflict concerning a local, state, or national issue. After clip- 
ping and studying the article, each student is to write six to eight 
specific questions which another person could answer after read- 
ing the original article. The students are then grouped into pairs 
and asked to write six common questions whidi could be asked 
about either article. The objective here is to have students do 
generalized thinking about the word "connict!" The specific ques- 
tion, ''Why is the price of gasoline higher this week than last 
week?" becomes this: "What caused the conflict?" Other general- 
ized questions which emerge after groups of two students are put 
into groups of four students include these: Who caused the con- 
flict? How long has the conflict existed? Why does this conflict 
merit attention? Who are the individuals involved in this conflict 
and why are they involved ? 

y\fter the students have formulated these questions, I then in- 
.volve them in deciding how each of these generalized questions 
can be answered. I do this by drawing on the blackboard a five-, 
column chart with each of the following titles acting as a column 
heading: Present Facts, Historical Facts, Present Values, Tradi- 
tions, -Probable Outcomes or Consequences. When considering the 
question, "What is the cause of the conflict?", students .see that 
to answer the question they need to consider the present and the 
historical facts as well as the present and the ^historical values 
associated .with the issue. They could also consider the probable 
outcomes and consequences of the issue. The general conclusion 
reached is this: to answer 'any of the questions concerning "con- 
flict," one Avould have to consider the factors in all five .headings. 

To derive the theme of a comic strip by using questions con- 
cerning "conflict," a student could ask such a question as this: 
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situation?" The theme of an "Andy Capp" comic strip might 
concern the role of a nagging wife in the marriage relationship. 
What caused the nagging relationship to develop? What are the 
consequences if Flo continues to nag? As with the word "con- 
flict," the same approach could be used with the concepts of • 
power, people, love, control, and religion — topics frequently de- 
.veloped in pieces of literature. 

The stage is now set for a more effective study of literature. The 
work with the comit: strips has introduced the students to the 
interrelated nature of the elements of the Huh of Critical Litera- 
ture. The work v/ith the concept of "eonlliet" has not only taught 
the students to define "eonllict" but also to state a probable theme 
of a literary work after examining; its literary components. I. used 
this approach in teaching the Book ov Jonah from the Bible to my 
students. By combining the insights gained from the two previ- 
ously discussed techniques, the students inductively derived the 
following points about the Book of Jonah: 

1. Two main themes arc developed in the- book: human, and 
divine love i^ more important than law and justice; the love of 
God is universal rather than restricted to one group of people. 

2. Jonah as a cluiractcr matures through the passage of the 
book, hut never does he fully accept the reality of the two themes 
of the book. 

3. The themes are developed ironically. As Junah tries to flee 
from GchVs presence, he unintentiomally causes people (the sailors,, 
the Ninevites) to accept God's message; the fish is an instrument 
of deliverance rather than of destruction; Jonah is more concerned 
about the death of a phnt 'than about the j)ossible destruction of 
a-group of people. 

4. The structure of each o'f 'the four chapters is parallel. Each 
begins with the sailors, Jonah, or tlhe Ninevites facing a crisis 
situation; each then moves to the response of, the protagonist (s), 
to.Yahweh's response, and concludes with a resolving action. 

Moving students from the readhuf to Ihe study of literature 
is a challenge. Using the daily newspaper as a topi could give the 
student an insight into the artistry of significant literature. 
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to Poetry: 
A Cure for the Belly-Ache 

;^ KriTY Locker 
Teaching Assistant in English, Univkrsitv of Illinois 

• ■ at URnANA-ClIAMPAIGN 

"Terence, this is stupid stulT : 
You cat your victuals fast enough ; 
There can't be much amiss, 'lis clear 
To see the rate you drink your beer, 
lint oh, i!,ooi\ Lord, the verse you make. 
It yivis a chap tlie bcUy-achc." 

"Terence, This Is Stupid StulT..." 

A. K. llousman 

Most high school and college students feel nuicli the same way 
about poetry as does the si)eaker in Ilousman's poem: reading 
poetry gives them intellectual indigestion. Required to tukc some 
Eriglish course, our students will sign up for classes h; the short 
story, or science fiction, or women in literature, or coming of age, 
or ethnic literatures with some degree of pleas ui-able anticipation. 
Qasses titltu "Introduction to Poetry/' however, will have to be 
cancelled due to insufficient enrollment. Indeed, even when stu- 
dents discover that as part of a survey or a topics course jthey 
must read poetry, the gfoaiis are scarcely niuffled. 

The major difficulty in teaching poetry at either the high school 
or the college level, therefore is overcoming yoUr students' antip-. 
athy to poetry. This article g tiirs day^-by-day lesson plans designed 
to help you do just that. The method outlined in the^e ^plans has 
several, advantages: 

1. It enables you to introduce concepts and terminology in sev- 
eral areas: rhyme, rhythm, imagery, diction, and tone; 

2. It gives students the experience of close reading, thus coun- 
tering their tendency to skim poetry and then be frustrated be- 
cause they *'don*t get anyu.ing out of it"; 

3. It makes students feel confident about tlieir own ability to 
understand poetry; 

4. It's fun! . ; ^ 

Ms. Locker is currently completing ' her doctoral dissertation. In. the 
fall, she will be teaching at Texas A & M as an assistant professpr of 
English. . * ' 
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students outside the humanities. You could also use them (perhaps 
accomplishing more in a given class period) in poetry classes com- 
prised of English majors ; with minor modifications, these plans 
would also' be appropriate for use in high school junior or senior 
units or mini-courscs. 

Problems with Existing Methods of Introducing Poetry 

One of the challenges implicit in teaching a semester-long course 
or a four-week unit in poetry is to make the course attractive to 
students who are not English majors and who are not required to 
take it. At the same time, one is obligated to teach' not only the 
more immediate and enjoyable aspects of poetry such as theme, 
emotion, and jniagery, but also such comparatively esoteric ele- 
ni<^nts as rhytlim^ structure, tone, diction, and terminology. The 
difficulty is further compounded by the density of good poems, 
which may be hard for students to understand and still harder for 
them to appreciate unless they possess atlenst a small battery of 
technical terms and critical approaches. 

The traditional approach to this dilemma was simple: spend 
the first two weeks of the semester on the mechanics of poetry. 
Teach a crash course in metrics, have students memorize the 
difference between metonymy and synecdoche, explain the distinc- 
tion between simile and metaphor. Then, equipped with this tech- 
nical information, the student will be ready to pursue that elusive 
quarry, the poem. Even if advances in pedagogy did not cause 
today's English teacher to abandon such a technique, pragmatism^, 
would: confronted with such a dull introduction, most students 
would simply drop the course and substitute something that looked 
more interesting. 

In the name of interest and relevance, some texts suggest using 
contemporary **poetry" such as song lyrics to introduce students 
to poetry. But wliile the entertainment value of the Beatles' "Let 
.It Be" may be high, many teachers feel that time spent on such 
verses could be better used in other ways. Furthermore, -^vhile 
such a tactic may keep students in the course long enough for it 
to "make" tfie required minimum, the dilemma is only postponed: 
eventually one must tackle the substance of good poetry in an 
organized rather than an emotive way. 

Fortunately, alternatives to the extremes of these 'so-called "tra- 
ditional" and "modern" approaches exist. The approach I offer 
is based' upon a belief and two observations. The terminology of . 
any discipline, J. believe, is important not as aii end in itself but 



nize something for oneself than to have it explained by someone 
else. Second, at their most basic level, both the study of science 
and the study of poetry share the same basic method: the close 
observatinti of phenomena, followed by the interpretation of one's 
observations. The approach hascci on these ideas is extremely 
effective in overcoming the awe, the fear, and the hostih'ly with 
which students frequently regard poetry. 



Any scientific, endeavor begins with an expHcit statement of 
the assumptions on which the w(jfk is to be based. You can use 
an expheit statement of some of your assumptions about poetry 
and about your students both to begin to break down some of die 
preconceptions iltey may have which wouhl interfere with their 
understanding poetry and to allay some of the. fears they will have 
about the course. 

I present the following assumptions ; you may of course want to 
expandjjrniodify this Hst.' 



1. It is premature to assert that one does or does not hke a 
[Miem before o»ie understand, it, 

2. A Hteral interpretation of tlie words which make n\) a poem 
is the first step towards understanding. 

. 3. One's uttderstanchtig of a poem grows with repeatetl readings. 

4. Sound is an important element of poetry. 

5. The terminoh)gy of any given disciphne is important not in 
itself but because it permits communication. 

^There are usually smiles and sighs of relief when T announce 
my assumptioiis about them as students: I assume ^that they're 
intelligent, but that they haVe Httle background In Hterature and 
little or no background in poetry. Most students — even many 
students who Hke. to read fiction — feel very unsure of their 
abihty to understand poetry and will welcome your expheit state- 
ment that you don't expect them to "know all die answers" yet. 

Barriers to the Appreciation of Poetry 

You may \si^ni to address the questions. Why don't people read 
poetry a^V ^^lore? Why do so many people dishke poetry? Why are 
some of them* even afraid of it? Here are the points I like to make 
in resi)onse: 
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1- The basic outlook of our age is literal. Poetry, in contrast, is 
dualistic; symbolism and figurative language depend upon seeing 
pne thing m terms of another. Actually, of course, our age isn't 
quite as literal as we sometimes like to believe. Even terms such 
as "double helix" and **black holes," which now have accepted 
scientific meanings, were at the moment of their conception analo- 
gies, recognitions of correspondences. And the increasing interest 
in religion suggests that for many people the world of things un- 
seen — which is in part the realm of poetr}' — is just as important 
as the world of things seen — the traditional dominion of science. 

2. To appreciate poetry, one must read it slowly — word by 
word. Speed reading and the tendency fostered by visual media 
such as television to try to perceive the gestalt at once only inter- 
fere with understanding poetry. 

3. Some people tliink poetry is for ''sissies." Perhaps you should 
tell your students that William Carlos Williams was a doctor and 
Wallace Stevens w-as^iflnsu ranee executive. 

Characteristics of Poetry 

A discussion of the barriers our society has erected to the ap- 
preciation of poetry leads naturally to a discussion of the charac- 
teristics of poetry. A class of English majors ^viII probably know 
enough about poetry* to come up with many of tlie items on the 
following list themselves, bui most classes you'll need to present 
these characteristics in a lecture rmat. 

1. Poetry usually looks different i the page. Thomas Lillard s 
statement, 'T^oetry is writing that does not go to the edge of the 
page" is obviously not a complete definition, but it is this charac- 
teristic, along with rhyme, that most students outside the humani- 
ties do see as the distinguishing marks of poetry, 

2: Normal word order is frequently inverted. In part, of course, 
this is due to the dictates of meter, but such inversions create 
thematic emphases as. well as pleasing sound patterns. 

3. Poets use unusual words to fit tlie rhyme or the meter or the 
sound or the sense. Therefore, a good dictionary is an indispensa- 
ble aid to understanding poetry. 

4. "Usuar' words are often used figuratively. 

5. Poetry is made up of patterns — patterns in sound, in struc- 
ture, in rhythm, in imagery. The poet builds patterns to intensify 
or focus ; he breaks them to surprise and delight the reader or to 
spotlight a word or an idea. 

6. Poetry is nondiscursive rather than discursive. Unlike a news 
story or a set of directions, whose aims are to convey information 
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so clearly and exactly that the reader can understand without 
interjecting his own ideas, good poem^ requires the active partici- 
pation of the reader if meaning is to result. Poetry' has been 
likened to the poles of a carbon arc. When electricity is forced 
across the distance between the poles, light results. The greater 
the distance and the resistance, the brighter the light that is finally 
produced. Good poetry is not easy to understand; our minds must 
leap the distance between two ideas, perceive the correspondence 
between dissimilar objects, if understanding is to result. As 
Thomas Carlyle said, "We are all poets when we read a poem 
well." 

7. The wisdom of poetry is noncumulative rather than cumula- 
tive knowledge. The history of science is the story of alcherriy and 
phlogiston and the "ether" surrounding the earth and a hundred 
other now-discredited theories. The discoveries of science are 
cumulative: new knowledge replaces old and renders it interesting 
only as a curiosity. -Rut Sylvia Plath's poem "Lady Lazarus" does 
not render obsolete Prownin.ij's "An Epistle Concerning the 
Strange Medical Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician" or 
Milton's Paradise Regained. In the humanities, and especially in 
poetr>-, new insights and new structures add to rather than invali- 
dating the old. One is reminded of Joseph Roux's statement, 
"Science is for those who learn, jx)etry for those who know." 

Applying 'Scleniific' Methods to the Study of Poetry 

The differences between science and poetry need not condemn 
the practitioners of either art lo a lifetime of ignorance about the 
other. Indeed, in this course, you can tell your students, they will 
apply scientific methods lo the study of poetry. 

The story is told of a chemistry professor who asked his stu- 
dents, for their first laboratory assignment, to list all the things- 
they could observe about a burning candle. Then, having provided 
his students with candles and matches, he left the room. Most of 
the students identified six or ten characteristics and thought the 
assignment a simple one. They were surprised when the professor 
returned their lab reports -to be told that they had stopped looking 
too soon: apparently a burning candle has some 60 characteristics. 

Your students* first assignment will be to list everything they 
can observe about a poem (which you can now hand out). Some 
of the characteristics will be easy to spot; others may be evident 
only after repeated readings. 

The "poem" I give my students is. the first stanza of Thomas 
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Wyatt's "They Flee From Me/' On the handout I distribute, the 
seven lines stand alone, without author, date, or title, I do not tell 
them that it is only part of a poem; instead, I tell them only to 
read it through several times, both silently and aloud, and to ->'j- 
serve everything they can, I suggest some sample questi-i 
get them started and to indicate the range of responses I v.iiU. 
Who are "they"? How do you know? How many lines dc-s ih 
poem have? Are there any sound patterns? 

Da> "^wo 

V/hen you ask your st .ident: it they have observe 

the ')oen-i, everyone will haye s "i-'^s^ to contribute, 
wis' , to .;o around the roi m, pu: ,ic items on the b- ' ' ' 

disciissu i in detail after nil the Tvations have beer, 
or vou may prefer to pursue tlv lications of each 
i? raiscc-. 

Rhyme 

Critical terminoIogA' cn.n be introduced to supply the n:- - 
the elements they note, Fnr instance, one of the first thine 
fuie will say is, ''h rhymes/' V:)U can tell them that r y|||h 
words are desi^^rnated by letters of the alphabet, a differer lr< 
:or each rhyming syllabk. Give them "a, b" as the sounci^ 
first two lines, and ask them to apply the T.cheme to th :. : 
the stanza. You may \v:u:t to go a step further and ask 
poet made the lines rhyme. Someone may know (or you 
them) tliat poetry was originally an oral form, and rhyn^ 
rhythm) make it easier for the teller to remember the wor 
writing has existed for quite some time; yet rhyme persists. i_ . 
it must serve some other function. They may suggest th;., r 
repetition is pleasing to the ear and to the, ego; we like to ro 
nize patterns. When a singer begins a familiar tune, one < 
says, our applause is not for- the singer but for our.-clvc 
recognizing the song. You will also want to point out that r 
emphasizes the rhymed words. The reason for this emphas- 
not be clear to your stU'.ient.s now, but you can return to thi.- 
later, 

Imagery and Diction 

Everyone will have an opinion on the identity of "thr " ; . !v' 
and mice seem to be the candidates most often mentions I rr/r'^- ' 
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at this stage to introduce only the term "imagery," re.>.;:rv 1:^;.: "sim- 
ile" or "meta:.>hor" (let alone "submerged metaphor"*) for day 3. 
You will ^van:: to point out that some of the word civ es Sii^em in- 
congruous: m^Lny of the terms ('*flee," "stalking," " n:e/* 'V'iid," 
"to take bread ni my hand," and '"range") clearh- ?iK;i^^<c:v; animals, 
but one wouldn't describe an animaFs foot as ''mi.^.O' ' '* '. 'i.ie im;pli- 
cations oF wor choice are a fn: M'ul field. Y' u V ant to rote 
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finding. Thus the revisions have brought the sounci ma sens^ ci 
the words into very- close consonance. 



Tone 

At this point, if some' has r. :it already . p-^y 
want to raise the quest:r.::i .»f tone: how doe? ihe m ■ ' iieel auC'jt 

his subject? Most stu;!-ii:^ will recognize lip.t t mclii'Les 

nostalgia and some :tern'-ss, culminating : a scn>. . .'.ldc:r- 

r^cr.t. It may be ijU': renting to asl; your .ideuty they 

t: ik the speaker is n.:i\' « -r female. Althou -h -'i^ni- 

tive clues in the first -■ ■L:iii::::i, those or my s' .kIo::- y: b't:eii 
willing to commit tli-'i::st ves have invari: >ly .•. 
speak(jr is a man. 



Summing Up 

As the class perio<l Irnw s to a close, ask y : iir studeni 
the questions that car-'t be answered on ihc Lasis of tin 
■/ney have it. Who are -they'7 ^\'hy did th-y seek hinri'- W hy 
they now shun him? What change has^ occurred r Wi.,j. - 
seeking now ? Then ycai can confess, '*Well, ilierc ir nir - 
give you the whole i .:)cm." And pass out another . '■•.r:'rvj-r 
sheet with the first tz:^o stanzas of the poem — sti: no ::u:. 
date. Tell them to talie the poem ho:iie and ^ -e i: :'t^7^ cr. 
answer those iinansw-::rcd questions, :o list any ne- ^A^y<^r 
about the second stan;::u and to see if any new quest: :m5 
Even if the bell lia.^, ruii^, they'll pay you the comp! ::[^-r. r 
:ning the second stanza before they leave. Il you n-e 
have, students who think "they" are women, there 
of triuinph. , , . 

As yen prepare for day three, you can reflect witr.pnrjtcj 
you've accomplished. You ve introduced basic concepts iiiTi 
minoloo' in several areas — rhyme, rhythm, ima-'try-, cna: 
you vc ?iven your students the experience of doyt reiiianag. fe' 
countL'i :ng their tendency to skim poetry and ther; ]:cv' iru^^^ " e 
because they "don't get anything out of it/* Y*. . ve: K:^-":hv. 
them; they actually want to read the "whole*" poerri nr/.w; 
detective work, and, somewhat to their surprise, it's z'x-, .Hi:-- i.^-; 
important, you've made them feel that they c i:. unaer * ' :. 'i.y :r.r- 
for even the most subtle observations yoi: c mad- ^-in-ur rhyir 
or word choice have grown out of phenom ena in Uvi poten: -hl' 
ihey noticed. Quintillian believed that it :s the leadici = J> 
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fcan in overcoming the apprehension with which students begin 
tmc study c f poetry. 

Day Thiree 

Your students will come to class cor.nde:- ; ' "the;/" :i woman. 
Theri^ :ire several directions you cr:.ii : jtn tl-iis statement, 
nich '^-^ in error grammatically and ft^rhapi in other wg^vs as -.veil. 

^'Ow th ? Poet Makes Us See 

One luesiion to pose is: How much do .e kn )\v about the 
)mar Despite the impression of sensuous detail, most of the 
~^'.:turfc iS Gimitted: the only physical description we are given of 
':i::r is * : e [>' -rase "arms long and small." Show your students how 
r.iiich ; c rei^Ier's response depends upon connotations and nisso- 
cir-:iior. Voi:. ma}- even want to ask rliem wh:at the poet gains by 
tiK : (I-.- "ihii: the woman or the incident m(i ve spc-J:ficaIIy, 

.i( ; ^ . your students to descril'.te the ^\ oman.. they will use 
terrrii; '-nm :lie first stanza. When ycju intrc Juce the concept of 
r:u::,.L , uifir, yui may want to point out that sonie of the phrases in 
v; :: ' star: /.a don't seem to fit the wunian. If the p'oet sees her 
■ II • rcdatery crt^-ature, it would be apt'- -to picture her "stalking 
chamber," l)iU it seems less like]y that she ever ^-ould have 
a:;.:: read from his hand or that it would h.ave been dangerous 
ir ■ to 'io so. .Such apparent discrepancies, of course, largely 
;r v/hen one is aware of the poem's overtones of courtly 
evertheless, it seems to me advisable to pose the question 
-■■ [il: • !y l)efore providing the answer. ?^Iany students will be 
::iw: ii of any incongruity, and others will be loo unsure of their 
vn >r tical skills to be sure that it inheres in the poem. But at 
>Miie 1. jint in the course, all of your students will have the experi- 
:ce o: thinking that the parts of a poem don't fit together. It is 
:port:. nt that they not. facilely reject such poems as "bad** but 
" .:her hat they search for a submerged pattern or for a reason 
r any real or apparent disjunction. 

J^ing tne Dictionary 

In this case, you can use the subnaerged metaphor of the poem 
z:rr on-y to explain the rules of courtly love but also to stress the 
imponriincc of using a dictionary to become aware of multiple 
meanin[;js. Bring tlie shorter OED to class and have them look up 
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anger " "array," '"range," and "guise." -'-'hcvv-'; unci tha' many 
- "these words' hav-i ^^ilitiry me:iiiiirgs i... iv:e biigi. .je^ ot 
,-: n!r:lv Love-Ji-ppropriated some of the terrr ot wan-._iaus 

•Ul' CTieselt in dr..:ig(-T was "o ac'xno-.vU'.. . iurd's damin-'Mi. 
Array- mean'.-. lu.i -nly "clotliEiig" biut als. displ.p;- of ^nililary 
/r:e'' or a ". -ate t sr-iecial pirepirMion, or - •.ir, festiviues, 
et '- " In additi on tc, the still-used sc- of ■ one in search ot 
1 "ranqe- nL^.> .-.ccificallv 'oiea! tc ' ,: - ir -'i one ana.ch- 
t . another; to -e inconit.-nt^- ■■ . :r.ese : with another 
_ nci-iings wiJch enrich tb : peer... .-a: n? Ai: . 'gu:se sig- 
r "-d 'xn onlv -extcirnal an- ^-ara-.i. c-" c "p--- -■"ncd appear- 

- • ■ .rctencc- - t-^t; latter a pe' >rat ;vt -.1. ng. T :.c point you 
V '/-.nt to make : ■ no: shii.dv :hat vp- :a.. carry mu :t.ple or 
e- . 0 contradict .rv cieaninps (consider tr- -rr-^n: "prad' ) or ev-jn 
' •; meanings ..-har.^e over time, ^ut, of . o nc- .mporeance 1.0 

rera ler of .-.oc-cr-, that poets trequcr. ■ - ^^rds on mere 
n one level":.!:: o.itaneouf ly, and that, :;. poenn, these 

■U V. ork tou'iotlie - to enncr: the [ oem's i: ohk 
■ ^ -le.sior. or. ourtlv . ove viU not on: f place 11 you 

- r ."assign pocr..:. using or attacking cc;: otr.ions later m 
ccrjr.se. I've found that students .ore fi..;.::::iat :d by the subject, 

•iha-os because t-he ccnve.ntions of dati-:,- ar^.i ccurtsh have 
conscious scrutiny and attack in o-.t;r own ag 
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Shifts from the First Stanza to the Secor .d 

•\ d^^cussion of the basic submer.^ed nt.taphr - is not conqnete 
--ntil the heart /hart pen is identified. You might want to asK your 
•udents what 'the poei gains by not making the .:omparison more 
. plicit; vou mi -ht also like to point out that seme of the details 
stanza 'one ( Busib.- seeking," for example) seem to s-Jggest a 
-iali.-r. less dignified animal than a mature stag. Furt;:!Crmore, 
^ '^ur "students should reco,cnii«: sotne ot" Uie shifts betuveen the 
nrst and second stanzas; f: om animals tc a woman, from a whole 
cla-vs of creatures to one i.odividual , frc;rn the spea;:<er ai, a pre- 
•oimablv superior human t, ".he speaker a- o hunted -tag. -he tone 
!,;fts too: llje disappoinlm-,.nt af stanza me gives v.ay to a posi- 
■ ' e drer-m-Jike sense of fulfillment. \ "hy so m.aiiy changes 

iCaulaVs dictum. "It is not easy to r.:ake a simile go on all 
■..urs," is perhaps rclevair , but it should -.e clear that a poet who 
nooses words as carefully and as effectively as the author ot this 
-Hkm obviously has would not make so nt.tmy shifts simply because 
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Comparing fthe Original ^ '^\h the Rnaf Versiion 

I dant take th-j time or. Jay 3 to asiic my students to compare 
the original TCvised vr .ions of t^' seconc stan::: . The revi- 
sions in the seco::nl stanz: :e effecth-^- — the anape- s of "from 
her shoul / -ler M fill' ^re alnnos: '.momatcriOeia echoing tbi- 
ia.ll*ng garmeat — but die . .anges areii v dramatic. 

The ch-ziige? r ' he thr stanz-a, Ek '.vcver, arr cn: -:ial. In lin^ 
r\ for -eKair.ple. unkin-;' ; so a-m y rved" is repl^ :ed by "so 
Idv azT- strvec'. ' whu nakes thu .rhythm more av.-kward (to 
.v::at par>-35e?) : -d the ^ .1 on ^-kinrdy" more obv- jus. In line 
ir. '-a bin^r fash n of : . riaking" bLJomes '"a straii ^e fashion," 
which moiderates ir.x* tone ..-.id increa^^s the ambiguir;' of the last 
line, Zver if you h: ven't h.. 1 your st— cuts scan thee- tire poem, it 
^rill 1- iiiL-lructive :or t::e-. 'o attenr Id scrja ihe last lines of the 
two V ersi' :ns. The -rigum: eai^y enc -li: iai:-aic pen- ammeter (fol- 
lowed by a defect; e fo^ ., i one mak. two syUablies r^f "served'')- 
But how ..ri one to :an tl:a" version ' She aid it ber — 
(a 1 i:un / u 'iK' k:Hi .vhai .W^.' / ha^h de ' rved 

or 

b 1 :ai::i / w Iild kiv. zjJi'^it shis / \v:A\\ L: , served? 
1 ■ :alii::s addecL) 

•:<:i:enth' sludc' ^.s \vhf' r.re ur:isiire wh^ .:h o: r\vr> syl;;iibues is 
rue:: ^clve th:_ problLir by arrenlhig - -di in tii^n, for '^vhen 
■V iclib' -:itcly :w cenr ■: uns;;- .ss(-d syii::i.le, tlv- phrase will 
:^-am.: wrc:-::. liir such : iho: .s of nt;. avn.il here. Nor is the 
•lesti'on n: reiy acadenr. .)r tht :never in relnaeci the nieanlng 
L- th: las: line and the ■ '!c questi^.Ti of huv.v - speaker feels 
.r: otir die • mar- anc: the ::ic: tha:: she new ikes :-orn him. Is he 
;-auv::nist:.-? Does h:i b:a:r ■ her and seel; rev/enii^e^ There 'is a 
,:..rong sugLt.'Stion or tlii. ui the :ori;::inal version, :a suggestion 
/. nich is rerained in the revision if on^e scans tlie \2^t line as (a) 
;uDove. But if one p'jaccs ±- £:tresses ;iis in (b), ::he --suggestion is 
r-versed- He seems be bkm::ng not Iner but himself, to be asking 
hms' he should hav. .:reatcc li-r. Is he imfMying that she left him 
because he treated her unkindly an : that: her desertion of him 
-cturns '.-n kiii'd his ' reatmem of her ? 



Balcnce and Rest 

The notion of a iiilcr:jtn is a ux 1 one to show " ;iat the ::.')et 
does noii bring the stan:::a 10 a dec: e resting poin:. The stm/.a 



pattern and the metrics reinforce the x:ne;asiness. The reader must 
supply something from his o^\ti experience to make the whole 
balance. 

At this- point I ask my students, "Do you iKink I've got another 
stanza to give you?" It's a risky question. By summarizing th^ 
questions \vhkh can't be answered definitively at the end of the 
two previous class periods, I may have suggested that a poet ties 
everything up neatly at the end of a poem. Furllnermore, I'm 
never sure that mv" students will see how the '^ofT-balrance" ending 
of the poem differs from the unanswered questions .rt tlie ent: of 
5tanr:a one or the lack of reconeiliation after stanza tw*: . But so far 
I've ll)een lucky: my students have knov/n the poem is ended. 

Before we leave the poem. I like to point out that so many 
changes arc risky, for the reader may not be able to bridge the 
gap the poci has created. I also think it's useful to ask them to 
reread the poem as a whole and ask them whether their reaction 
to stanza one cli;anges when they know what folli'jws. During rlie 
re!?t of the semester, they'll be assigned whole [loems, not indi- 
vi-iual stanzas, ruud they will ur.doubtedly finish tihe poem before 
they recognize all the implications of the opening lines. They need 
to reahze that rereading provides a double consciousness. One imay 
not be able to reread with pleasure a detective novel one has just 
finished, but one can reread a gO'od poem. One's pleasure wiOl be 
a!:grrjented, not diminished. • for one can observe how- the poet 
manipuLites the reader's response even as one responds. 

Organizing a Semester Course in Poetry 

Now that you have introduced your students to the techni«:]ues 
of close reading and given them a fundamental critical vocabL^lary 
on which to build, you can organize the rest of the semester in any 
way you choose. I divide my reading list into the following urr.its: 

Imagery 

Sound and Sense 
The Sonnet 

How Does a Poem Mean? 

Poetr\' and Paraphrase, or; Why Don't Poets Just Come Out 

and Say What They Mean? 
Poetry,. Bad Poetry, and Verse 
P'oets cm Love 
F'oets om Death 
Poets Qn\ Religion 
Poets on Time and Change 
Poets 031 Poetry 
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The great temptation in setting inp ycirr residing particularly 
if you are used to teaching EnglLsh maj^irs, is lo inc.: .-de too much. 
Now that the first four cays have pre- -d uo your students that 
thev can understand poetr\% they'll %v;uv.i to. Obvloiusly you can't 
discuss ever}' poem in the detail ycu vl i^iven to 'Tluey Flee From 
Me," but ii the rest of the course ii re/.iuced :u you- tellmg them 
what a poem means because they c^n'i tigure it oui in hit>' mm- 
utes, thev'iil be bitterly disappointed. Ar.id you slicui-l do at least 
one mediuni-length poem in some c.'::;. i, cr unty il be alraid ot 
anything uwer a page long. But thi.-: xi o is lii::.v--:onsummg: we 
spent two and a half periods on "The 1 .imc oi l. - Ancient Mar- 
iner" and hiarelv scratched the sur :acc. 

Your reading list should takt in; > .ccounc i.^ r goals you ve 
established lor the course. If\v jur is r^(. :0 prepare your 
students i'JT upper-level Englisji cuiuracs bu: -inr.ly to^ cnabie 
them to read, understand, and appr-jciiate po-try )n their own, 
vou'Il be more likely to achieve this -oial if you have them read 
forty or f-ftv poems closely in a ser^ncsler ra:lhcr nan assignmg 
one 'lumdr^d' poems, all of whic'.:! arc i-e:ad hurrie^. and none ot 
which -5 understood. With a rea Jing lust: oi in-:cty r one hundred 
• poems, you'll have to- lecture much o f r.he time or your students 
will be lost. Today s students are dnlig't:in! ; they'll h: :en attentively, 
take notes, and spew your words l.racli: cm e.xa::ns, I ut they'll leave 
the course feeling, as they did v.-liien llney er.! -re that poetry is 
an arcane mvsterv whose inierpri'Valicja [^roceL-ds y wholly inex- 
plicable rules. ^Science seems at:r-..L'tive to inicilliy .nt students be- 
cause it seems su accessible: L::.,vone who n:.en:. nzes chemical 
valences cr ihc reciprocals of ir::jonon:)t^tric l;uii.iions is ell on 
the way to learning. Students nu lind cl^emisr.ry r calculus difh- 
cuit but thev usuallv assume ir if ti:cy appLy ' ..emselvcs, they, 
can 'learn. \Ve need to teach Ok:., lo m;-vc the :.ar;.ilel assumption 
about poetry. 

THEY FLEE FROM .V:= (Original Version) 

Tiiey tlee from ne \h- .i -omelinu- Jul mc seek, 
With naked foot stair .m^' within ir>y chamber. 
Once have 1 seen thcr -entle, t-v-ip and meek, 
That now arc wild, a:..d .uu not r. member 
That sometime they /.av,- put th- ti-dves in danger . 
To take bread at my ■ d ; and .i^. they range. 
Busily seeking in conMtial char u-^. 



Thanked "be fortune it hath been otherwise. 

Twenty times better; but once especial, 

In thin array, after a pleasant gurse. 

When her loose gown did from her shoulders fall 

And she me caught in her arnis long and small. 

And therev,ithal so sweetly did me kiss 

And softly said. Dear heart, hew like you this? 

It vs-as no dream, for I lay broad a^s^king. 

But all is turned now, through my gentleness. 

Into a bitter fashion o: forsaking; 

And I have leave to go, of her goodness. 

And she also to use newfanglene^s. 

But since that I unkindly so am served, 

How like you this? what hath she now descried? 



Student Resistance to Poetry: A Theory 

Meg Files 
Kankakee, Illinois 

Secondary school English teachers often note that students' 
general reaction to the study of poetrv' is negative. Teachers, 
especially' if they enjoy poetry themselves, may be puzzled by such 
a reaction. Why do students dislike poetrv- ? Why do they approach 
its study with such foregone antagonism? And what can be done 
to combat this antagonism? 

The negaiive reaction might be explained by looking at Jean 
Piaget's ideas of the child's intellectual development, and by re- 
lating these ideas to the sort of thinking necessary for under- 
standing poetry. 

Briefly, Piaget describes the child from age ten to fourteen as 
on the threshold of the stage of intellectual development of "for- 
n:al operations." The child is beginning to think in the abstract, to 
think h\T>othetically, to consider the inherent though unobservable 
possibifities in a phenomenon or situation or concept. Before this, 
the child in the stage of ''concrete operations" can physically and 
mentally manipulate symbols, but he is limited to the information 
given him an.d to his actual experience. 

Teachers and textbooks generally begin formal analysis of 
poetry at late elementary school and junior high school levels. 
Many, or most, children at this level in school arc only approach- 
ing the period of formal operational thinking. So teachers' expec- 
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tations that younger students find meaning in p)ottr>' often remain 
unfulfilled. 

English teachers often deal with poetry- by questioning students 
about interpretation of lines and words, about "what the poet is 
saying," about the meaning of the poem. Students often complain 
that reading p<jetry in school is an exhausting search for meaning. 
Reading poetr>' with understanding involves complex mental oper- 
ations, and students' complaints may be based on demands in 
excess of their developing abilities. 

First, poetry is by detinition dependent on language, and- so 
must deal with symbols which may not be directly representative 
of anvlhing concrete, that may be abstract. But mental rrianipula- 
tion of abstract symbols is not among the intellectual abilities of 
the child of the pre-formal operational level of development. 

Reading poetry with undersfanding depends, too, on the abilit>' 
to understand metaphors. Poetic "things'' are often not what they 
appear, and the ability to fmd and make sense out of comparisons 
that arc usually implied is necessary. liut the ability to locate and 
understand metaphors in poetry involves solving a mental and 
abstract problem, and this abilit}* is not among those of the child 
in the pre-conceptual period. 

Juxtaix)sition of apparently unrelated situations, events, images, 
etc., in poetr}- may also be puzzling to a younger student. Under- 
standing poetr}' involves seeing the relationships, often subtle or 
implied, and making the connections. The child in the concrete 
operational perio<l nriay have difficulty locating and comprehending 
such juxtaposed relationships. 

Thought about l)oetry,must be concerned with concepts. These 
are the "themes'* or "meanings'* that teachers want students to 
Seek out. Often this involves locating the pieces of a fragmented 
idea, juggling them into a coherent whole, paraphrasing the whole 
in prose .form, and finally translating it into a meaningful sum- 
mary or conclusive statement (''what the poem means"). But 
Piaget indicates that the ability to deal with concepts, which are 
abstractions rather than objects that can be seen or manipulated 
physically, is limited for the child in the preconceptual stage. 

Similarly, understanding poetry calls lor the mental ability to 
view two or more images or levels of ideas simultaneously. The 
denotations and connotations of a word or group of words add 
layers of meanings to i)oetry. Analysis of poetry requires the 
ability not only to separate the levels, but to see them layered up. 
to look at poems in cross -section. These operations are generally 
beyond the capabilities of the child before he enters the i>eriod 
of formal operations. - *^ 



When a child initiaily confronts poetn-% and at times when he 
conironts particular poems later, he must change estabhshed ways 
of perceiving in order to make sense out of poetr}'. The pecuhar 
devices of poetry, such as line breaks, unusual word order, and 
stanzas, may be unfamiliar in app-earance or intention. The study 
Of-poetr\' implies a \villiiv4nt:>s to accept, and to attempt assimila- 
tion of/novel perceptions. But the novelty of poetic devices and 
structure m^y be beyond the limits of acceptance for younger 
students, since without the underlying cognitive structure, the 
child will fail to assimilate new m.iten:U. 

-Obviously, these processes are not isolated. Together the_y inte- 
grate to form a system of cc.n:[»icx mental oj^^erations.- When a 
student tries to underNtaml a i- ieni, he nee-;Is to be ab'e to call 
» forth these integrated processes. 

When po^-iilT}' is introduced to students I early, at least through 
the form o: a' formal analytical approad: .i is either distorted in 
a way that allows the students to ;iissin ate it and fnul some., 
however mistaken, iiUu^Mung in [t, or it is ; -jected as meaningless. 
The further result may be a :c:iti:iued laisunderslanding or 2. 
continued rejection 01 T)oetry, even after the student mi^y hav 
developed int-jllcctu:Llly enoui^h :o unulerstand it. 

What can English teachers do to prewent the developimcnl ir 
vounger students of negative attitndes toward poetry? And how 
can they approach poetry in class 10 ovtTCome the neganve att:- 
tufles that older stu(!ent5 have alre.iiLy developed? 

Teachers should note that the pTobleir;S nire not really with tli 
-:M)ems but with what they ask Saudents to do with the poem:- 
Most vouneer students are able to deal wit'h poems in some \va} 
"or on some level. For example, a child might like a poem becaus. 
it is pleasing to hear. Hut this way may not totally satisfy tlu- 
teacher's exnectntion of how he or she should deal with poetry. ^ 

Piaget ofiers vjo prescriptions fcr tt achers; hut from his descrip- 
tions of children's intellertnnl devci>optnent, a few pres^criptiv- 
conclusions can be drawn. ^ -ivvioush- le:iichvrs should not expet:*t 
students to think in ways tiu'it ihey aire n-ut ,vet capable of.. Formial 
.-malvsis of j)oetry Tfor example, anulysis of s}mboIs, mietaphors 
or meanings) shonld not, in general, be emphasized with younger 
adolescents. I'oetry can be enjoyed Ln oth.er ways (for example, 
for its humor or for its sound) without in-dt^pth analysis. Most 
hnf>ortant is that students do n-jt develop an .luitoniatically nega- 
tive attitude toward i>octry. Of ''ourse, since in: is the sc-quenc«e of 
* periods that is^fixed, not the ra;e of progress,, some students oiay 
be developmentally ahead of oth^ers, and may be ready to- deal with 
poetry in analytical ways, Teachiers may be able to work wilh indi- 
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Vidua! students in a more analytical way;"' but the class sli 
conclude that this is the way they a^l should view poetry. 
' As children cannot be taught^ to progress from era 
>valking but begin to attempt walking as a function of ma 
so students cannot be taught to progress from the concrel 
tional period to the formal operational period. But par 
provide an atmosphere in which walking is a desirable 
and the opportunity to attempt walking without fear of 
ment for falling down. So English teachers can provid 
mosphere in which reading and studying poetry is seen by 
as an attractive activity and the opportunity to begin intc 
' poetry without fear of appearing foolish or wrong. Stu 
transition between periods should be allowed to. enjoy p 
whatever way they can and should not be made to feel p 
into appreciating poetry in the same ways that the teacl 
Teachers should emphasize that there are no right or 
ans\yers when looking at poetry; instead, discussions she 
sider possibilities in poetry. Teachers' attitudes of acceptai 
be. demonstrated as well as merely verbalized. This implie 
ing out the red pencil, both literally and figuratively, whei 
with poetry with young readers. 

In addition to providing an accepting atmosphere and 
experiences with poetry, teachers can help students pro 
linking new experience with poetry to previous experienc 
might be doneljy making comparisons (for example, co 
the rhythms of poetry with the rhythms of music). It i 
done by a discussion preliminary t;o reading a particular ] 
students' ekp.eriences with' the subject of the poem. G 
approaches to poetry* that make it .more familiar and less 
able should help prevent the huilding-in of a negative atti 

Perhaps if suggestions like these were practiced by the 
of upper elementary and junior high school students, the 
attitude that makes later dealing with- poetry unpleasant 
students would never develop. But for teachers of higl 
students, manyof whom have already developed an antip 
poetry, a few more suggestions may be made. 

With students of this age, the problem in dealing witl 
is not, generally, what teachers ask students to "do with p< 
it may be with the younger students. Most students of la 
school age could well concentrate on the formal analysis o 
since most will have progressed into the period of forms 
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Remedial measures. to combat the negative feehngs may im- 
prove students' attitudes toward poetry. As with younger adoles- 
cents, an emphasis on the possibihties in poetry, an assurance that-., 
there are no right or wrong interpretations of poems (and the 
practice of this assurance when written or oral feedback is doled 
out), -a demonstrated appreciation for all aspects of poetry and 
the relating of the unfamiliar in a poem to the familiar in students 
experiences, may all work to reverse some students' negative atti- 
tudes. ' , 1 1- -ti 
Another reason, besides the remedial purpose, for dealmg with 
poetry in this wav even with older students is that mdividuals 
revert brie.Hy back and nrngress through all of the periods of in- 
tel'lectuai development when they confront new material. Knowing 
that students' dealings, with new experience will Recapitulate their 
development might guide teachers in their approach to each new 
poem, or at least to each new type of poetry. For example, the 
teacher's questions and discussion stimulation ot a new poem 
might begin With the sort of questions to which the teacher of 
younger adolescents limits his discussion, before helping students 
to deal with the poem in a more abstract way. • , . 

Given the characteristics of the formal operational period, the 
older adolescent -ought to find poetry especially appealing and 
assimilable. P. G. Richmond, in his hook An lutroduclmi to Ptoget . 
(N.Y.: Basic P.ooks, Inc., 1971), wrote: 

Formal thought permits the adolescent to examine his own life style 
and that of the society in wh.ch he finds hm-.sclf, to (luestion and 
debate the beliefs and valncs lie holds and those he finds around h.m. 
Beer group interaction assists this, and the adolescent tests out his 
. thought with his equals. These ihoughls arc often removed from social 

reality, being flights of idealistic. fancy .. . 
The content of poetry is often an examination of ways of living, 
a questioning of beliefs and values," and "flights of idealistic 
fancy" - older adolescents ought to find many connections between 
poetry and their own thoughts. They ought to find a great deal of 
meaning in poetry. , . i 

■ It is unfortunate for many students that they may be pressured 
to deal with poetry in a formal and abstract way before they are 
intellectually capable of so dealing with it. This pressure may 
result in the development of a permanent antipathy for poetry. 
But perhaps, with teachers' practice of suggestions like these, the 
. developed negative attitude might be reversed. 
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' ' . I Teaching 

Brave New World: 
Devirs Advocacy as a Technique 

JyVMKS OhERTINO 
PyVRKLAND COLLKGi: 

CiiAMPATGN, Illinois 

Brave Nczv World is a novel that probes basic assumptions . 
about the purpose of human Hfe and about the means by which 
that purpose can best he met by social arrangements. Serious 
thinking that goes bcyoiul received opinions and prejudices is « 
difficult enough to achieve in the classroom. In. the course of 
several semesters' teaching of Brave New World, I have found 
an adversary approach best suited to awakening students to the 
questions of values that the novel poses. As a rule, students are 
ready to condemn most of the characteristics of IIu.\ley!s society; 
by pleading the goodness of the Brave Nczu Worlds way in class 
discussions, the teacher can stimulate students to consider, perhaps 
for the first time, why they value the things they do. To motivate 
students into considering their deepest — and hence most unre- 
flectingly held — values calls first for meeting their objections to 
the society Tluxley presents. 

Objectives 

It seems to nie that the teacher's principal ol5je<;:tives in teaching 
Brave Neiv W f?rW shoiild be: 

L To lead students to recognize that Brave Nezv World em- 
bodies and perfects many popular aspirations of Americans today. 

2. To lielp students become aware, as they criticize the novel, 
that their own values are as culturally determined as those of the 
citizens in Huxley's society. 

3. To encourage students to consider that "freedom" and ''hap- 
piness," values which they may accept unreflectingly and think- 
they completely understand, are in fact complex and perhaps even 
at odds. ^ 

4. To open for their consideration the problem of the relative 
merits of an open society versus a closed one. 
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Strategy ottd Discussion Quisstions 

All studrfil3 \ ^nd teachers are of cour^ ' attlictcc r :ultural 
blindspots. c are certain sues we wo-.'A rathe uf>t onsi^er 
— issues tha e so jntimatt ra part of on- value s 'hat we 

impatiently i zt any evidence that suggesi that tlv les may 

In fact be cutiurally detern-^' c-d and may not necc v be uni- 
versal truths. It is of course a mistake to attempt cn<^ge any 
class immediately with the most difficult and thou^^ht-provoking 
issues a novel raises. To assure that students do not reject out of . 
hand Huxley's probing*of their basic assumptions, a two-pronged 
teaching strategy should be used. The first part of the strategy 
provides a lead-in that gently -introduces the novel through a 
consideration of its characters. The first few discussions oi Brave 
Nnv World can be spent considering such questions as these: 

I. What are the names of the major characters and why are 
they so strange? j 
' 2. Which of- these -characters endorse thein SQCiety without 
qualification and which do not? / 
, 3. Why do Bernard, Helmholtz, and John dislike thci- society, 
and why do Lenina and Mustapha approve of it? 

4. What do "Utopia" and "anti-utoiiia" mean? 

5. Why do people write books about societies so difTcrcnt from ! 
our own? (This last question is asked pai;fly to prepare students 
for the realization that in many ways Drove Nctv World presents 
a society not so difTerent from our own jitter all.) 

A few periods of general class discussion of these questions 
prepare- students to consider values. At this point the class may 
be divided into small- groups, each of which is given two cuestions 
to discuss (more than one group may be given the same cv.jstion), 
and then to report their conclusions to the class at I; r":.^!'. The 
questions are: 

1. Are characters in this novel like or unlike people a: • know 
them? 

2. Do you like or dislike anyone in the novel ? Why ? 

3. How does this society assure happiness for its citi: -ns? 

4. What seems to you to be good or bad about the results that 
are achieved? 

5. What seems to you to be right or wrong about the methods 
used to achieve the results? 

In the- consideration of the last two questions, the blackboard can 
profitably be used to set up a ledger so that opinions about "right" 
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and "wrong'' and "good" and *'bad" aspec 3 can be compan-cd, A 
final question that the teacher can propose o each group, ior save 
for general class discussion, is to ask the students to comi-ar r what 
seems to them to be the '*good'* and *'bad" aspects of H -.deyV 
Rorif'ty with their opinions about the ''good'* and '*bad" aff o 
the United States. 

It is at this point that the second aspect of the teaching >u;ai- ' 
comes into ^lay. Because students may too readily reject th;^ va: 
upon which Brave N(nv World society is based, the teach 
be prepared to play devil's advocate (this role may or n 
be openly acknowledged) in arguing for the goodness of it: i i i 
.arrangements. One way this argument can be effectively p\ f* a 
is by contrasting the results of Brave Ncxv World's instiru. .::zs 
with comparable institutions within the United States. Tht : 
will notice that the book shows us- a virtually crime-free s: ::j;y 
in which no one suffers from lack of food or shelter and where 
very few are ever seriously frustrated, depressed, or loneiy. By 
becoming a persuasive advocate for the Brave A^eiv World way, 
the teacher will help to stir students to become aware of what they 
most value and why and what social costs must be accepted if 
their values are taken seriously. 

. From the comparison of the two societies will emerge the ob- 
servation that many aspects of Huxley's society are nothing more 
than the elaboration of dominant tendencies within American 
fjociety. Brave Nciv World shows us a consumer-oriented society 
par excellence; children are inundated with slogans to assure that 
as adults they will be voracious consumers ("Ending is better 
than mending"), just as American children and adults ar^ bar- 
raged with advertising appeals. The ideal of brotherhood is tm- 
portant in both societies: Ahiericans are taught in their schooib, 
and sometimes in their homes, that all men are equal ; Brazr Ncrv^ 
'World society carries .this teaching a step further and instills t^Jt 
idea that "Every one belongs to every one eise." The United rates 
is a society of drug users — from coffee to aspirins to f:]::^^- ::!^' 
pills, we depend on chemicals to" get ui? through each c nd 
night. When over-the-counter drugs aren't sufficient, wt :rr: 
tranquillisers, of which several billion arej legally con^uni-i ei.ch 
year in the United States. Need we be sljoVked with th ^^-czvc 
Nc'cU World slogan. "A gramme is better tlian a dami; - 
Sexual revolution and the hreakdr)vvn of thcUamily, aspectr ' ^ 
society present for m long that U\cy are np longer news', 
are carried to their inclusion in Jyrave Ncu^ Worid^pron 
is normal and mon(iL"aniy a perverse deviation, and "motht 



"father" have become hideous obscenities. Brave New World 
society fulfills the election promises of many an American politi- 
cian; it provides peace, prosperity, leisure and abundance. 

Handling Student Objections ,^ 

Against the social arrangements of Brave Nczv J^^or/rf' students 
are likely to raise two principal objections. One of these is that 
the people there aren't really happy, either because they "just 
think they arc" or because they . have no real emotions. The first 
assertion involves a fallacy; surely if people think they arc happy, 
they are. What a student who raises this objection may perhaps 
mean is that what makes people happy in Brave Nczv World would 
not make, him happy; perhaps he has come to expect that real 
satisfactions are scarce and can be reached only by mastering seri- 
ous difficulties. Students also not uncommonly maintain that 
happiness cannot be fully appreciated unless there is a large slice 
of unhappiness set next to it for comparison. This point is inter- 
esting and well worth {mrsuing; for it, as for several other issues 
raised in this essay, there are no easy or final answers. Students 
may also contend, as Bernard does, tliat there are no strong feel- 
ings in Brave Ncxv World society, and to back them up on this 
point' they have the slogan "When the individual feels, the com- 
munity reels." At this point the teacher may find it valuable to 
consider whether all feelings are really exiled or merely those that 
are likely to make one unhappy. It may be also worth noting the 
various means that are used to curtail emotional dullness, from 
solidarity services and violent passion surrogate (the bipchemkal 
equivalent of rage, but without any of rage's social and personal 
costs) to soma. 

The other objection that students may raise is that people in 
Huxley's society are not free. Prenatal conditioning and sleep- 
teaching both limit and direct a person's potential in ways far 
more obvious and efficient than do family and school in the United 
States. It may be worth pointing out to students that zIA their 
values they have received from sources external to thecnselves; 
from a scientific viewpoint .every choice they make, while it may 
be experienced as free, is cletermined by a web of causes that is 
ultimately external to themselves. Free will, . according to the 
behavioral sciences, does not exist; there is only the subjective 
feeling of being free, a feeling, incidentally, that a soft drink 
company uses to manipulate people into buying their product. In 
thie society of Brave Neiv World, as much as in the United States, 
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or any other society, children must be prepared to fill the roles 
that society requires to be filled. Socialization in any society teaches 
people to want to do what they will have to do. From the view- 
point of social efficiency and social harmony, Huxley's society 
does the job of fitting the individual to liis sodal roles far better 
than U.S. society, which fills the heads of children with contra- 
dictory values. A child may be taught racism at home and brother- 
hood at school. He may learn at school that anyone can be presi- 
dent ; at home he may assimilate attitudes toward learning and 
work thht will prevent his ever finishing high school. Students 
may coi(tinue their argument by asserting that the United States 
is a land of unlimited opportunity; at this point the teacher may. 
gently point out the curious fact that no lllack, Jew, Chicano, or 
woman has ever been president. 

Freedom or Happiness? 

The teacher may finally consider the question of whether happi- 
ness and freedom, values that receive equal allegiance from many 
of " us, are perhaps at odds. If freedom is the power to achieve 
individual goals, then citizens of Brave Nczv IVorld society are 
freer than citizens of the United States. To those who riposte that 
the goals of the people of Brave Nezv Jf'orW are limited by their 
s<i'*iety, one. may ask; whose goals are not limited by his society? 
A poll of the stutlents' aspirations will reveal that all their goals 
are derived from social possibilities open to them; even the option 
tt) drop out or be^'/fue a criminal are paticms that already exist. 

It would sceni ;rnat tiie citizens of Bncvc NciviVorld society are 
hani)ier tiian Americans, it we deEne happiness as tlie absence of 
fear, anxiety, ression, and lont:[i:rrrcss;. Even if we, for the pur- 
IKJse of argurr.;::- cono.-de that Husky's citizens are less fr-^^, 
ilieir relative la. k of freedom ma; " ■ ■ the price they pay lor 
greater emotir^nril well-being. 

If students insist, as they are li: ..'v that the inhabitants of 
Brave Nezv World are neither ha:-; r: .r free, it may be gotx] for 
them to he given the opportunity to w. . oK either in small groups 
t)r in general class discussion, tiu-ir own tlefmitions of freedom 
and happiness. It may finally bi that students acknowledge that 
they want to face challenges on l:ie way to dieir goals as much as 
they want the. goals themselves, that in effect what they want is 
not happy times but the purbuit of happiness. But in their. pursuit 
, they niay find happiness an elusive ([uarry. Real freedom to pursue 
happiness involves the risk of madness and misery, two things that 
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viduals and the net sitirs that a socit.:iy, a grou[ of people seek- 
ing a common gooil imposes. Much the work that any society 
demands is just thrr — work, and not in itself :\ source of joy. 
Under pressure from com[)etitors, a society may c{.>nscript a f)ortir)n 
of men: )ers ami re(piire ihrit they risk life aud limb to ensure 
the .irvivai of the corporate being, In the most iirdihary c ire tun - 
stani'-^s, all highly deveIo[>e(l societies deprive iii' il\ iduals (if part 
of [li'Av incomes so that projects for the coninuju good may go 
forwriru. 

.Must people at least tacitly acknowledge the right of every so- 
ciety to do these things. Brave Nczv lyorld raises the question of 
Vvhere shoui^l be the dividing line between the asjurations of iiuli- 
vidun^s :\:"' he good of ])eo[ole in general. No one can deny that 
"UiTcriug in Huxley's society than tli- . c is in our own. 
*■ II social controls \vorth the resuh ; ."^'nould we seek v. 
nnce of the miseries and st if^: thr.t ha-.i' characterized 
ocieties diu - far < r shoidd \vv u^e a'i av 
•; a more p'v-:rt ;. iKirniony In the s )cia' 
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What Ibsen understood about the power of drama must be^!^ 
affirmed about literature in schools today because the study u^f 
literature is more than a frill and should be considered one of th e 
BASICS\in any curriculum design. The increased dedication! of* 
educators 'to prepare students for the act of reading is encourag- 
ini:; the tasK that remains is to foster student interest in reading 
lir -rature. Virginia Keid, foi-mcr ]ircsident of the National Council 
(in Teachers of\ English, said in Minneapolis in 1972: ^''Some of 
v;-^ are concerned that the efrort has been doubled to increase the 
si.dll, whereas the desire to read has been, in many cashes, over- 

oked/'^ I believe that desire can conic, in part at least, from the 
. v/areness that reading ima^rinative writing can serve practical 

urpose in the life of a human being. 

What can the reading o.f literature do. for a human being? Q 'n- 
-ider these possibilities: 

1. It can be a means of exploring with impunity a host of 
[philosophies, professions, and life styles. . 

2. It can increase the sensitivity of the reader to the world oal- 
skle self — to other people and the natural environment. 

3. It can lead to :*norcil responsibility and decency. 

4. It can engend ;t a stability that knows how to cope with dis- 
tress and how to s:vvor ecstasy. 

Hut is the rea ng of literature a powerful, enough experience 
to affect life styU sensitivity, morality, and psychological stability? 
Consider this for i moment: Wduld minorities be concerned al>out 
their image in a \ .ork of literature if they were not convinced of 
t^be power of liternture to shape racial attitudes? Would wotmeF.lbe 
concerned about ' heir image in a work of literature if thej ^vere 
not convinced of he power of literature to shape attitudes tDW;:-rd 
women? Would ■ -nsors be concerned about prurient appeals in a 
work of literature if they were not convinced of the pou'er of 
literature to shape sexual attitudes? 

Now it might r.ppear that only readers with advanced skills 
could handle th' literature containing the kinds of experiences- 
necessary to sha] : attitudes and offer psychological support. Yet, 
the simplest of 1 erature requiring a minimum of reading skills 
c:.ri teach some ii.^.portant lessons. Northrop Frey^ introduces the 
subject of WISH AND NIGHTMARE with four vdVy simple'- 
rhyming verses ironi children's games ; one of these is the simple: 

Ring. around the rosie 

A pockxt full oi posies 

Ashes, ashes, 

We ail fall down. 



^ Not really a challenge from a skills standpoint, but it h^verthelesS' 
is such a dear statement of grandeur and destruction: a child's 
day in a beautiful garden (perhaps symbolical of youtfts^ is des-^ 
timed to give, way to a real world that is harsher; the child will 
lose innocence and move into the world of experience. \ 

But beyond these obvious^ functions of literature, I believevthat 
the study of literature can serve to develop and enlighten \tlie 
imaginative capacity in a human, being. The world of arts, in- 
cluding literature, is probably not so much concerned with cap\ 
taring the real wor!^ as it is with creating a world that can l)e\ 
imagined. Even the literature of the anti-hero points to the non- 
existing world where the positive form of the hero can be found. 
I think, for example, that the imagination rather handily con- 
structs a new environmental order for a Holden Caulfield, an 
ord^r in which the destroying influences of the world depicted in 
Sailingtsr s Catcher injhe Rye are replaced by their opposites, and 
the personal flaws of Holden disappear as the mind imagines a 
hero the opposite of Holden, someone who has it all together, 
rather than a broken-dp\yn teenager. And as fascinating as the 
anti-hero Holdenjmay be, I think the larger fascination rests with 
the creative speculation on how he might have been had he experi- 
enced a different world. And it is just this kind of speculation that 
fires the world with hope, with creative energy for positive change. 

Much of the school experience involves abstractions of one sort 
or another. BTU, RPM, H2O, ERG, X, and Y typify schoolwork. 
Yet, I can't see a BTU; I can't see an RPM; But I can experience 
the terror in a sweep of forest fire generating millions of BTU's 
when creative imagination makes it come alive in literature; I can 
sense the dizzying and thrilling experience of RPM when creative 
imagination concretizes that drive behind a speeding racing car 
throwing me through a figure-8 track. ^ 

This very concretizing of imagined events in literature has 
proved of inestimable practical value to science itself. In a bio- 
graphical essay titled *'Mr. Imagination/' George Kent celebrates 
the contribution to science made by the writer Jules Verne: 
- Though he never had a test tube in his hand, Jules Verne became a 
• stimulus and inspiration to the scientist in the laboratory. He had TV 
working before simple radio had been invented : he called i.t phono- 
telcphoto. He had helicopters a half century before the' Wright 
brothers, dirigibles before. Zeppelin. There were, in fact, {ew twentieth 
century wonders that this man cjf the Victorian era did not forsee: 
neon lights, moving sidewalks; air conditioning, skyscrapers, guided 
missiles, tanks, electrically operated submarines^ airplanes. 
Those who later were inspired by him gladly gave him credit. Admiral 
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Byrd, returning from his flight across the North Pole, said Jules 
Verne had been his guide. Simon Lake, father of the modern sub- 
marine, wrote in liis autobiogratuhy : '7ulcs Veriip was< the director 
general of my life." LaCierva, inventor pf the autogiro (now the 
helicopter), acknowledged his debt to the author, a> did George 
Claude, creator ot ihe neon lamiv August Piccard, ballcouist and deep 
sea explorer, Marconi, of wirck'ss fame — these and niiiny others 
agree that Jules Verne was the man who started tliem thinking. 
France's famous Marshall Lyautey once told the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Deputies in Paris tliat nio<iern science was simply a process 
of working out in practice what Jules Vcrnc had envisioned in words. 
Verne, who lived to sec many of his fancies coinc true, was matter- 
of-fact about it all, "What one nuui can iniai^ine," he said, "another 
man can do."* 

Northrop Frcy has said that the q-aal of the study of lit(^rature 
is '*the inner possession of literature as an imaginative force"^ and 
this possession involves a transfer of iman^nnative energy from 
literature to ourselves. Jules Verne's literature transferred an 
imaginative eneri^y to many scientists who made reality what 
Verne had envisioned. If Verne's literature had such an effect on 
inveiTTors and scientists, I think tiiat literature in general can have 
the same kind of e fleet on personal life style, on goals, and on 
personal strength, fs the experience of literature an idie trip of 
the iinaf,Mnation — purely fanciful and merely for fun, escape, or 
is it NOT FOR ENTERTAINMENT ONLY as the inscription 
in the Royal Theater claiins? 

Frey also sees that literature performs a function in our every- 
day lives, a function that ritual carried out in prinutive societies: 

Rituals are pre-verbal actions ; literature is the verbal form of man's . 
quest for identity, his never-ending efrort to humanize the world, to 
complete the portrait of the person he want^ ^o become and of the 
society he wants to live in. ^^an trnlay, just man of long ago, 
uses his imai;ination to try to control the universe, rather than have 
it control , him. Me wants — we all wanit — to create the truly human 
society, a society that combines the pov-cr.of nature and the potential 
of man. These are man's goals, the di.< overies he makes as he seeks 
to fulfill ihetu are the meanin^=.of his life. The achievement of these 
galls demands the full and final uses of the imagination.* 

If literature does indee<l replace ritual in our 'verbal' society, then 
it is providing a function, on - that must he carried out. Without 
. it, a person will not be coinplele. 

The human niiiul takes many dilTercnt tacks in its attempt to 
comprehend the world and t]}-.- universe, but of tliese tacks, two 
appear to be used inost frequently. They are JUDGMENT and 
WIT. In the exercise of judgment, the mind Seeks contrasts 
through which categories are estahlisljed ; in the exercise of wit, 
the mind seeks similarities to establish connections. Judgment 
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separatesy^.aos into discernible parts while wit connects the parts 
into an ynderstandable whole. Judgment is a function of science; 
wit is 7/ function of art. And while scientific separation is an ini- 
portan/t step in the comprehension or reality, by itself it produces 
a sense of aloneness, the frustration of identity. Hut wit lakes the 
cotm)rehendible parts and seeks to connect ihcm with each other, 

; to/connect human bcinf^s with the cosmos in a way that reduces 
tifie sense of aloneness. It is quite a difTercut thinp:, this bein^ 

/ONE, from bcin^j ONE WITH THE UNIVERSE. What the 
Greek mind did in separating CHAOS into Gaea and Uranus and 
further sub-dividing these parts into all of the forms they could 
call separate identities in their worhl was an important phase in 
their comprehension of that world. Hut it didn't take the Greek 
mind K>ng to take the step of wit through a process of metamor- 
phosis to see form changes as a way of affirming connections of 
identities and of the Greeks with their world. When they looked 
at the laurel tree and unrlerstood it as the changed Daphne or 
looked at the constellation of Orion and thought of it as the hunter 
that once roamed the Grecian woods, they felt a comfortable con- 
nection with earth and heaven. The Roman poet Ovid was so im- 
pressed with the theme of metamorphosis in Greek niylholog)^ that 
he titled his hook about it Metamorphosis. 

Now we should ask the question, "Where in our schools do we 
encourage students to exercise wit?" I think the most significant 
area is in the study of Hteralurc. The poetic mind seeks connec- 
tions (remember Frost's definition, "A poem is a connection of 
two things in the universe") and the jioet's use of metaphor is 
surely a vestigial expression of the ancient Greek metamorphosis. 
Shelley regarded poetry "At once the center and circumference. of 
knowledge; it is that which comprehends all science, and that to 
which all science must be referred." Whitman's whole poetic com- 
mitment is this connection nt identities, as evidenced in his poem 
"On the Heach at Night Alone," a part of which I cpiote here: 
A vast similitude interlocks all, 

All spheres, grown, luiprown, small, large, suns, moons, planets, 
'* All distances of place however wide. 
All distaijces of time, all inanimate forms, 

.Ml souls, all livini: bodies though they be ever so different, or in differ- 
ent worlds, , 
All gaseous, watery, vegetable, mineral processes, the fishes, the brutes, 
AU nations, colors, barbarisms, civilizations, languages. 
All identities that have existed or may exist on this globe, or any globe 
■ All lives and deaths, all of the past, prcseiU, future. 
This vast similitude spatis them, and always has spann'd. 
And shall forever span them and compactly hold and enclose them. 
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To complete this argument, I think it is fair to say that the 
exercise of wit is a psychological necessity and that an education 
that omits it is not fulfilling a basic hr.man nj;ed. Since the experi- 
ence of literature is an. exercise of wit, this experience should.be 
included as one of the indispensable basics in a school curriculum. 

Our inner emotional world too is affected by the experience of 
literature. All of us have those moments when the faint glimmer- 
ings of a powerful emotion begin to stir within us only to be 
snuffed because we cannot internally organize the constituents of 
that emotion or find words to express it. And then, some time 
later, we read the words of some good writer that revitalized the 
snuffed emotion, gave it a verbal shape, and allowed us the full 
rxporionce of an emotion that had died on a threshold earlier. 
KreUil s;iltii *4.ili;iatUre eaii illuminate repressed wishes.'* I think 
that statement can be fairly extended to say that literature can 
illuminate repressed emotions that were waiting to be organized 
by the suggestion of the sensitive genius of a writer, Alexander 
Pope Slid it this way in his *'Essay on Criticism": 

True Wit is Nature to advantage dress'd 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express'd : 

Our schools can be satisfied to train students to perform tasks 
in life. They can train students to read, to compute with simple 
and complex mathematical operations, and to train them in social 
and economic responsibility;' .1 believe this kind of training is 
necessary and in some respects has been neglected in American 
schools. But I also believe that American schools have an obliga- 
tion to go beyond training to educating studeftts. If our schook 
are satisfied merely to train, then instruction in reading can and 
should stop on the skills level and should be carried out with 
factual prose. But if our schools are dedicated to educating stu- 
dents, then instruction in reading must include literature, for the 
study of literature is an exercise of a very important dimension 
of knowledge: concrete thinking. In literature, idea, (an abstrac- 
tion) myst always remain, subordinate to the concrete event," the 
narrative, in which the idea is evidenced. Through literature, 
schools can encourage a npn-utilitariah contemplation of the world 
for its own sake. \ . 

The vision of education for Americans must be larger than 
preparation for specialized ^^unctions in society. Democracy simply 
cannot exist where a noncommunity of specialists incapable of 
conversing -with each other i^ charged with the responsibility of 
government "by the people." "Specialization," Rgbert Maynard 
'Hutchins said, "makes it, harder to carry on any kind of conver- 
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attempt." Hutchins sees that "greater effort" being exercised in an 
increased commitment of schools to the study of great books. 
"Imagine," he said, "the younger generation studying great books 
•and learning the liberal arts. Imagine aii adult population con- 
tinuing to turn to the same source of strength, inspiration, and 
communication. We could talk to one another then. We should 
even be better special i:>ts than we are today because we could 
understand the history of our specialty and its relation to others. 
We would be better citizens and better men."* 

Gilbert Highet, in his conclusion to The Classical T radiiion, 
made the following statement about tlie function of literature: 
We live in a materialistic world, ^^ost of us think incessantly about ' 
making money, or about gaining power — expressed in material terms 
— for one grouj) or one nation, or al>out redistributing wealth between 
classes, countries, or continents. Nevertheless, civilization is not chiefly 
concerned with tnon'viy, or power, or possessions. It is concerned with 
the human mind. The richest state in the world, or a world-society of 
unlimited wealth and comfort, even although every single one of its 
members Iiad all the food and clothing and machines and material 
possessions h'c could possibly use, would still not be a civilization. It 
would be what Plato called "a city of Swine," eating, drinking, mating, 
and sleeping until they died. 

The Greeks were keen businessmen. The Ronvans built a vast empire 
• of treriiendous power and wealth. But if they had done no more than 
that, fjiey would be as dead as the Assyrians. They are still alive, and 
working through us, because they realized tliat civilization means, 
education. Civilization is the, life of the mind. Naturally it cannot 
exist without material secr.rity, ^physical health, and "properly distrib- 
uted wealth. But these are' not ends. Tliey are means. Their ultimate 
objective is the good life of the mind, h is through the mind that we 
are truly human. The rest, the games and the food and the shelter 
and the fighting, we share with the animals. ' 

Civilization means education — not only for children but for men and 
women throughout their lives. One of the most varied and interesting 
methods of such education is literature. Greece knew that dramas and 
songs, tales and histories, are not only amusements for a moment but, 
because of their continuously fertile cot^tent, permanent possessions 
\ for the mind. This was the discovery of the Greeks. They were not 
\ very rich or powerful. Egypt was richer. Persia was far more power- 
ful. But the Greeks were civilized, because. they thought} 

Highet goes on to state that the relationship between Rome and 
Greece is one that parallels the relationship between the modern 
world and the classical tradition — that it is an educational rela- 
tionship, that classical tradition does not perpetuate the memory 
of the powerful and the luxurious but rather *'only thought and 
art live."^ 




What began as a statement of the BEYOND ENTERTAIN- 
MENT value of literature seems to have turned into a plea for 
continued use of literature -in schools, I feel that use is in -some 
ways threatened' by the BASIC SKILLS emphasis, especially 
when the definition of LASIC is very narrow. Marketable skills, 
saleable skills and narrowly conceived reading programs smack of 
TRAIXIXG according to a materialistic and economic, almost a^ 
GNP bias, and I worry aboul EDUCATION and I ask. where'is' 
the soul? Literature is one of the BASICS in a program that 
EDUCATES as well as trains, and it should be a very effective 
part of it, for while literature is not for entertainment only, it is 
for entertainment and should therefore be a very engaging part 
of the curriculum. 

NOTES 
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